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NOTICE. 





Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- | 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recezpt of four | lar Marion Manola are clever enough and hard students 
| 
| to boot. 


(4) dollars for each, 


During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared | 


in this paper, and their excellence has been universally | 


commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of factlitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, 

Ida Klein. 

Sembrich, 

Christine Nilsson, 

Scalchi, 

Trebelll. 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca, 

Etelka Gerster, 

Nordica, 

ivr hine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 

Emma Thursby, 

Teresa Carrefio, 

Kell Clara L.—s, 

Minnie *Hauk, 


Emily Winant, 
Lena Little, 
Merio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 


Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 


Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistin 
Fursch-Madi,—s. 
Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Lussan, 
janche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d'Ernesti, 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
Charles M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
osef Staudig!, 
ulu Veling. 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, 


Calixa Lavaliee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 
Fannie Bloomfield, 
S. E. Jacobsohn, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. 
O. Von Procharka, 
‘dvard Grie 
Adolf Henselt. 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Koeisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 


Blanche Stone Barton, 


Amy Sherwin. 
Themas Ryan, 
Achille Errani 
Ki Ludwig 1 A 
C. fos. Brambach 
Son Schradieck, 
eho F. Luther, 
Jone F. Rhodes, 
ilhelm Gericke, 
Frauk Taft 
C. M. Von Weber, 
Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla. 
Charlies Rehm, 
Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Kar! Klindworth, 
Edwin Klabre. 
Helen D. Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 
Wm. R. Chapmai, 
Otto Roth, 
Anna Carpenter. 
W. L. Blumenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 
Josef Rheinberger. 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 


by 


Em | Fischer. 


Teresina Tua, 

Lucca 
Ivan KE. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Carl Reinecke. 
Rose Coghlan, 
Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport 
Jules Perotti, 
Adolph M. Foerster, 
May Fielding, 
Thomas Martin. 
Louis Gaertner, 
Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Cam — 
Gua 
= Sternberg. 
Dengremont, 


Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati. 

Johann Strauss. 
Anton Rubinstein. 
Del Puente, 


time” dpa Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 

Louis Blumenberg. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
qenee Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 

E. A. Lefebre, 

Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 

Alcuin Blam, 

loseph Koegel, 

Ethel Wakefield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 

George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 

Van Zandt 

W_ Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme. Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 

Ww. eo Lau er, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bulow, 

Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 
Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 

Christine Dossert, 

Dora Henninges. 

A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst tenhusen, 
Heiorich Hofmann, 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer. 

esse Bartlett Davis. 


ory Burmeister-Petersen, 


Willis Nowell, 
August Hyllested, 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka. 
aoe Boetei. 
E. Haslam, 
Carl E, Martin, 
{onale Dutton, 
alter J. Hail. 


Conrad Ansorge. 


Car Baermann, 

Emil Steger. 

Paul Kalisch, 

Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal: 
Victor Herbert, 
Martin Roeder. 
Joachim Raff, 

Felix Mottl. 

Augusta Obrstrim, 


Marchesi. 

Henry Mason, 

P.S. ae 
Neupe 

Hubert tae Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 
Victor 
Salvini, 
Boucicault 

Lawrence Barrett, 

E. A. MacDowell. 
Edwin Booth, 

Max Treuman, 

C. A. Cap 

Mont o,. 

Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 

Emil Scaria. 

pomene Winkelmann, 
Donizett 

William W. Gilchrist, 


Ferranti, 
Johannes Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 

Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 


Nessler. 


ies. 
Emil Mahr. 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
=: Hunt. 
rges Bizet, 
jee 7 .o—~ i 
Sherwood, 
Pees, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemnad, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 


Hector Berlioz Monument 


Haydon Monument. 
—— Svendsen, 
aton Dvo 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
ules Jordan. 
Ibert R. Parsons. 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason, 
Pasdeloup. 
Anna Lankow. 
Maud Powell. 
Max Alvary. 
osef Hofmann. 
findel. 
Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker, 
Henry Duzensi, 
Emma Juch, 
Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner, 
Max Spicker. 
— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 
Attatie = 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister, 
W. J. Lavin. 
Niles W. Gade. 
Hermann Levi. 
Edward Chadfield. 


AGNER’S “ Nibelung” will be given next winter 

in Copenhagen under Svendson’s direction. 
HIS is the last week of the summer season and soon 
the preparatory tuning up of the autumn season 
will begin, and then opera; oratorio, symphony, song 
and piano concerts will claim our attention; and so the 


BLACK polished granite memorial tablet has just 
been placed over the door of the house in Bay- 

| reuth where Franz Liszt, the great German composer, 
| died. The inscription on it in gold letters is: “ Franz 


| Liszt, died 1886.” 
acne anmceed 


R. AMBERG’S principal vocal attractions this 
coming season will be Constance Donita, Carl 
Streitman, a tenor favorably spoken of abroad, and Ilka 
Palmaz, known as the “ Hungarian Nightingale,” who 
will appear in light opera. There is still considerable 
field for good light opera bouffe, most of the singers 
now before the public in this city not being particularly 
notable for their vocal charms. 

Marie Jansen, Lillian Russell and Pauline Hall are 
all clever actresses, but have neither received the proper 
vocal training, nor indeed are they endowed by nature 
with remarkable voices. An honorable exception is 
Laura Moore, who is an artist and a prize winner of the 
Paris Conservatory ; but Miss Moore is alone in her vocal 
attainments, although little Annie Meyers and the popu- 


HE Czar of the Russias has sent Anton Rubinstein 

a congratulary message and announced his inten- 

tion of taking part personally in the approaching jubilee 
of the great pianist. The “Evening Sun” makes the 


| bright remark that : 





Twenty years hence few will remember the present Czar of 
Russia, and most persons wil] have to consult an encyclopedia 
to find out what his name was. But Rubinstein’s name will 
be a household word forever. 

This is well said, and we heartily agree with our 
bright contemporary in the wish that the master may 
visit us before his powers have waned. 

But if we cannot have Rubinstein, we will soon hear 
the next best thing, Eugen D’Albert, who is, with the 
one exception, the greatest pianist alive, and a splen- 
didly equipped musician. His musical talent far out- 
shines his technical abilities, although as a specimen of 
the latter we cannot refrain from quoting a young pianist 
of this city who heard D’Albert play at a terrific tempo 
the great A minor etude of Chopin (op. 25, No. 11), 
taking the right hand in octaves! Phew! 


GREAT part of the faith that should be attached 

to the value of musical criticism in such a great 

daily paper as the New York “Herald” is lost by its 

intelligent readers when they read this editorial notice 
in Monday’s paper : 

Every man, woman and child who loves singing will be glad to hear 
that Italo Campanini’s voice is strong again. 

Campanini is no exception to the inevitable operation 
of nature’s law, which ordains that a voice, like other 
functions of the human organism, decays from age, 
wear and tear, and when it has been subjected to such 
extraordinary tension as Campanini’s and Patti's it is 
doomed. No artificial means has ever been discovered 
to remedy the loss of vocal vitality—not even Brown- 
Sequard’s—and Campanini may have a strong voice, 
but its music is a thing of the past. 


FRENCH critic, Mr. Brument-Colleville, in writing 

in a recent issue of “Le Monde Musical” of the 
Norwegian concert which was given at the Trocadero 
Palace in Paris, places Svendsen and Grieg very high 
in the pantheon of living composers, and particularly 
praises the latter composer’s piano concerto, which he 
pronounces a purely scenic and picturesque work, not 
at all classical, but charming to a degree. 

We do not think anybody will dispute this assertion, 
for the A minor concerto, while not fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the classic form from which it derives 
its title, is nevertheless the product of a fresh, healthy 
and what the Germans would call a “geniale” mind. 
Grieg has never surpassed it in any of his later works. 
Strangely enough, the same critic gives the first prize 
to the Russian concert, the second to the Norwegian, 
the third to the Italian, the fourth to the American con- 
cert, and the last to the Spanish concert, remarking 
sagely that American music “ qui existe peu,’”’ but Span- 
ish music “n’existe pas.” Well, we will try to sur- 
vive this withering criticism and go on writing music 
just the same. 


a 
VI. 

HE first meeting of Georges Sand and Chopin took 
place at various balls and musicales, so com- 
flicting are the accounts. Niecks sifts them all very 
carefully and discredits utterly Liszt’s poetical and Kara- 
sowski’s highly colored description of the affair and 

indubitably settles the matter forever. 

The common supposition that they met at a matinée 
given bythe Marquis de Custine, at which Franchomme, 
the ‘cellist, played, is somewhat shaken by Franc- 
homme’s declaration that he remembered nothing what- 
ever of the occurrence. 

Franz Liszt asserts that the first meeting took place 
in Chopin's apartments, adding “I ought to know best, 
seeing that I was instrumental in bringing the two 
together.” 

Chopin had for some time avoided an introduction to 
Sand, who was at that time a lion in literary circles. He 
disliked literary women, and the boldness of Sand’s 
opinions, her unconventional (to say the least) views of 
life, coupled with her freedom of morality, filled his sen- 
sitive nature with disgust. 

But after the first meeting all this changed, and the 
master passion of his life began. Sand was as masculine 
in her nature as Chopin was feminine. She had always 
admired his type (witness her connection with Musset), 
and her temperament found keen delight in dissecting 
this last fancy of hers. 

We do not mean to assert that Sand was a cold 
blooded analyst—a spiritual vampire, who gloated over 
her victims until their soul’s blood was sucked dry, and 
then cast them aside as worthless. She was a great 
hearted woman, with all the faults of the artistic tem- 
perament, and with her brain teeming with ideas she 
found in Chopin a feminine supplement to her mas- 
culinity. 

It is useless to take sides on the question. Both have 
their apologists, but we fear we cannot recognize the 
poetical part of the affair. It was simply an intrigue 
whose details are as nasty as such affairs usually are, 
and Chopin paid the penalty of this deflection from the 
moral path by a decay both mental and physical. 

We do not presume to preach, but so much rot and 
sentimental twaddle has been written about Sand being 
“ennobled by her passion” and Chopin’s compositions 
showing ‘“Sand’s psychological influences” that we 
wish to protest against the whole of this prurient non- 
sense, 

Sand was a woman of strong but fickle passions. She 
grew tired of Chopin as she did of Musset and a score 
of others. No amount of poetical nonsense and feeble 
maunderings about “ spiritual affinities” can obliterate 
the coarse side of the affair. 

Chopin feit it keenly and tried to conceal it from his 
mother. Sand, who was shameless, took the poor 
young man to her home and to her children, and after 
that we are asked to take credence in her sentimental 
chatter! 

The curtain had better be dropped over the matter; 
both Chopin and Sand repented bitterly of the bargain 
they had made, only in his case the regrets certainly 
consumed his Jife away, and to the day of his death he 
never recovered from her fatal influence. 

This closed another episode in Sand’s career, but to 
Chopin it meant all the world. 

It is curious to notice how the conditions of sex were 
reversed, Sand playing the rdle of the inconstant lover 
and Chopin that of a wronged woman. 

About Chopin’s appearance Niecks has collected many 
testimonies, the consensus of opinion being that he had 
“a slim frame of middle height, fragile but wonderfully 
flexible limbs, delicately formed hands, very small feet, 
an oval, softly outlined head; a pale, transparent com- 
plexion ; long silken hair of a light chestnut color parted 
on one side; tender brown eyes, intelligent rather than 
dreamy ; a finely curved, aquiline nose; a sweet, subtle 
smile; graceful and varied gestures.” 

The dispute as to whether his eyes were blue or brown 
was settled in favor of the latter by the Polish painter 
and friend of Chopin, Karasowski, who described them 
as a “tender brown,” and his hair as being “ chestnut 
blonde,” although Count Wodzinski writes: “It was 
not blonde, but a shade similar to that of his eyes, 
ash colored (cendré), with golden reflections in the 
light.” 

The life at Nohant (Sand’s country villa) and Chopin’s 
trip with her to Majorca have all been dwelt on so often 
that we will not refer to them except to say that. Niecks 





exhausts the subject thoroughly, and we refer our read- 
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ers to the volume for the details, which are most min- 
utely set forth. 

In 1839 Chopin was living in Paris, in the Rue Tron- 
chet, and Georges Sand in the Rue Pigalle, and there 
Moscheles heard him play, and wrote about it as follows: 
“ He played to me at my request and now, for the first 
time, I understand his music and can also explain to 
myself the enthusiasm of the ladies. His ad lzbztum 
playing, which, with the interpreters of his music, de- 
generates into disregard of time, is with him only the 
most charming originality of execution ; the dilettantish, 
harsh modulations which strike me disagreeably when 
I am playing his compusitions no longer shock me, be- 
cause he glides lightly over them in a fairy-like way 
with his delicate fingers; his piano is so softly breathed 
forth that he does not need any strong forte in order 
to produce the wished for contrasts, It is for this 
reason that one does not miss the orchestral-like 
effects which the German school demands from a piano 
player, but allows oneself to be carried away as by a 
singer who, little concerned about the accompaniment, 
entirely follows his feelings. In short he is a uaécum in 
the world of pianists, He declares that he loves my 
music very much. Atall events he knows it very weil. 
He played me some studies and his latest work, the pre- 
ludes, and I played him many of my compositions.” 

Moscheles was a Philistine of the Philistines, but even 
he, good man, as devoid of poetical insight as a beef- 
steak, felt the charm of Chopin's playing and compo- 
sitions. 

His testimony is therefore doubly valuable, and his 
remarks about Chopin's style are excellent. 

Oh, ye piano pounders! ye men and women with the 
cast iron touch! we beseech you to leave poor Chopin's 
troubled soul in peace. Do not play his music; it is not 
suitable for the concert room any more than are Shel- 
ley’s delicately colored verbal dreams fit for stage repre- 
sentation. 

Chopin the abused, Chopin the hackneyed, but never 
the real Chopin do we hear in public. Rafael Joseffy, of 
all the pianists before the public, seems to have caught 
the Polish composer's subtle and evanescent spirit, and 
Josefly’s personal style, added to that exquisitely musi- 
cal technic and marvelous touch of his, makes us single 
him out as an artist who is worthy to be called a great 
Chopin interpreter. 

Moscheles also notes further that “ Chopin was lively, 
in his imitations of 
Later 


merry, nay, exceedingly comical 
Pixis, Liszt and a hunchbacked piano player.’ 
the two artists played before King Louis Philippe with 
great success. 

Chopin told Lenz that the day of a concert he always 
shut himself up in his room and played Bach, and that 
he never practiced his own compositions. For this rea- 
son when he played them they always had the character 
of an extemporaneous improvisation. We cannot re- 
frain from copying verbatim what Niecks has to say 
about Chopin’s playing: “I shall now try to give the 
reader a clearer idea of what Chopin's style of playing 
wastike. * * ° 

“ What struck everyone who had the good fortune to 
hear Chopin was the fact that he was a pianist su? gen- 
erts. Moscheles calls him an u#icum, Mendelssohn de- 
scribes him as‘ radically original’ (grundeigenthumlich), 
Meyerbeer said of him that he knew no composer for 
the piano like him; and thus I could goon quoting ad 
énfinttum. A writer in the ‘Gazette Musicale’ (of the 
year 1835, | think), who, although he places at the head 
of his article, side by side, the names of Liszt, Hiller, 
Chopin and —— Bertini, proved himself in the charac- 
terization of these pianists a man of some insight, re- 
marks of Chopin: ‘Thought, style, conception, even 
the fingering ; everything, in fact, appears individual, 
but of a communicative, expansive individuality, an in- 
dividuality of which superficial organizations alone fail 
to recognize the magnetic influence.’ Chopin’s place 
among the gteat pianists of the second quarter of this 
century has been felicitously characterized by an anony- 
mous contempory. Thalberg, he said, was a king, Liszt 
a prophet, Chopin a poet, Herz an advocate, Kalkbren- 
ner a minstrel, Madame Pleyel a sibyl and Doehler a 


cented each striking passage with a wave of his now celebrated black hair. 


some length, they were all unwilling to have their names mentioned, for the 


Niecks dwells at length on the flexible and spiritual 
hand of our pianist, its rubber-like expansion, and con- 
tradicts the idea that his tone was weak; on the con- 
trary, it was exceedingly rich, although never noisy, 
and only toward the end of his life did his playing show 
weakness, a weakness which he cleverly concealed by 
all sorts of finesse, making his piano a piantssimo and by 
the most subtle gradations of tone. 

“ A writer in the‘ Menestrel’ (October 21, 1849) remarks 
that for Chopin, who in this was unlike all other pian- 
ists, the piano had always too much tone; and that his 
constant endeavor was to sen/imentalize the timodre, his 
greatest care to avoid everything which approached the 
Sracas pianistique of the time.” 

And again: 

“Of course a true artist s touch has besides its me- 
chanical also its spiritual aspect. With regard to this it 
is impossible to overlook the personal element which 
pervaded and characterized Chopin's touch. Mr. Mar- 
montel does not forget to note it in his ‘ Pianistes Célé- 
bres.’ He writes: “ In the marvelous art of carrying and 
modulating the tone, in the expressive, melancholy man- 
ner of shading it off, Chopin was entirely himself. He 
had quite an individual way of attacking the keyboard, 
a supple, mellow touch, sonorous effect of a vaporous 
fluidity, of which only he knew the secret.” * * * 

In these latter days, when every tendency in piano 
playing is away from the piano and every suckling 
virtuoso aims to be a roaring orchestral lion, these 
remarks about Chopin’s true orchestral style should be 
taken to heart by the serious student. Great technical 
ability is everywhere cropping up (in fact, you can buy 
it ready made and adjustable), touch is taught to be 
merely a firm, solid blow on the keys, instead of the 
kneading and gentle pressure with the “boneless hand ”’ 
(as Thalberg would say). Volume of tone, quantity not 
quality, is the desideratum; power, not poetry, and you 
have the modern pianist. We recall with a shudder one 
in particular, with his angular style, harsh, grating 
touch, stiff attack, and then try to picture the melan- 
choly Chopin listening and saying something piquant 
with his veiled voice about “ piano hackers.” 

Modern piano playing has gained in power and even 
in a certain kind of color, but, like the age, it is glaring, 
false and jarring. It is color in which the violent reds, 
yellows and greens predominate, the tender violets and 
gentle pinks being absent. The piano, despite its gen- 
erally unmusical quality, should on that account not be 
treated roughly. lt should be sung on, not struck; and 
to have done this perfectly was one of Chopin's greatest 
merits as a pianist. 

(Zo be continued.) 





A BULL IN A CHINA SHOP. 
HE New York “ Herald,” whose regular music critic, 
Mr. Melzer, is rusticating, let loose a reporter 
—a real, everyday reporter—at the Brighton Beach 
concert, and the following was the dire result in 
Saturday’s issue of Jimmy Bennett’s august sheet : 


ALL GOOD PLAYERS, BUT POOR HARMONY. 


—_——__@———— 


Members of Mr. Seidl'’s Brighton Beach Orchestra 
Make Manifold Complaints of their 
Leader’s Ways. 


THEY WANT WINTER CONTRACTS. 


Prospective Engagements for the Coming Season Led 
Them to Take Part in the Summer Concerts. 





No one who listened to Beethoven’s ** Egmont ’’ music, as rendered by Mr. 
Anton Seidl’s orchestra yesterday afternoon at Brighton Beach, and en- 
joyed the exquisite harmonies that floated through the building, would have 
supposed that the men who played were filled with feelings of dislike and 
disgust for the leader who flourish his baton so wildly above them, and ac- 


Yet such was the fact, and thereby hangs a tale, or, to be strictly accurate, 
several of them. 

Mr. Seidi’s orchestra is very dissatisfied. A number of the members talked 
to me yesterday afternoon, and while they explained their grievances at 





piangt. * * * 
“It will be best to begin with the fundamental tech- 


season signed. 


reason that they have not as yet had their contracts for the coming opera 


HARD SUMMER WORK, 


nical qualities. First of all, then, we have to note the 
suppleness and equality of Chopin’s fingers and the 
perfect independence of his hands. ‘ The evenness of 
his scales and passages in all kinds of touch,’ writes 
Mikuli, ‘ was unsurpassed, nay prodigious.’ 

“Gutmann told me that his master’s playing was par- 
ticularly smooth and his fingering calculated to attain 
this result. * * * 

“ Such, indeed, were the lightness, delicacy, neatness, 
elegance and gracefulness of Chopin’s playing that they 
won for him the name of Ariel of the piano.” * * 


It appears from the story which each one told that at the time when Mr. 
| Seidl engaged them for the summer at Brighton Beach he promised them 

engagements during the winter's season of opera. This promise was the bait 
which drew them into their present job, for they all agree in saying that the 
concerts as given by Mr. Seidl are so excessively difficult and the labor is so 
great that without the promise of a winter's engagement they would have 
refused the appeal made to them. At the present time they are playing at 
fourteen concerts a week, and the programs are made up of the most difficult 
kind of music. 

In proof of their position they point to the fact that out of an orchestra of 
sixty-two performers twenty-three have been sick during the summer from 
overwork, Nor isthisall. They claim that Mr, Seidi’s knowledge of or- 





edge of instruments on his part leads him, they claim, to demand of the 

players impossibilities. It is alleged that more than once a performer has 
simply informed Mr. Seid] that what he wished could not be done. 

PUMPED OUT PLAYERS. 

It has often been a matter of wonder to me where a wan who played on a 
brass instrument got his wind from. It seems from the statements of men 
in the Seidl orchestra that players on the brass are obliged to rest at more or 
less frequent intervals. This fact, they charge, Mr. Seid! willfully ignores, 
with the result that his performers collapse at intervals from sheer ex- 
haustion, In addition it is said that Mr. Seidl’s ideas about the time at 
which the selections should be taken are somewhat revolutionary in char- 
acter. Not only does he alter at will the directions of the composers whose 
works are on his programs, but as he is a devout believer in speed he hurries 
through at a rate which not only makes it impossible for the performers to 
play the music properly, but causes them to, as one expressed it, “get 
through anyway.’ This method of conducting seems to have irritated them 
all not a little, and they showed no lack of breath in denouncing it 

ENGAGEMENTS AT THE OPERA. 

The chief cause of the present exasperated state in which Mr. Seidi's or- 
chestra undoubtedly is, is their uncertainty about the operatic engagement 
It appears that while some men have been verbally engaged for the winter 
their number is small, Two men have been notified that their services will 
not be required, and the rest do not know what their fate will be, nor can 
they find out. This uncertainty about the winter's work has made them 
very angry. After an unusually hard summer they are comforted with a 
chance of losing the only thing which induced them to appear in the con- 
certs, and they naturally do not like it. 

Their position is the more unpleasant from the fact that Mr. Seidl is about 
the only conductor of high-class music who has engagements to offer for the 
coming winter. Theodore Thomas is out of the field, as he has no hall, and 
Walter Damrosch has all the men he wants. 

HARD LINES FOR MR, GEIERSBACH. 

Mr. Geiersbach, who plays the vioia and the oboe, has brought suit against 
Mr. Seidl for $340. Mr. Geiersbach had a good position in Boston, which 
he gave up to join the orchestra at the German Opera a yearago. His con 
tract called for work in New York and on the ten weeks’ tour, but when the 
opera company left this city he was left behind, 

He naturally remonstrated, for, during the time he had been with Mr. 
Seidl, he had received an offer from Charles E. Locke, which, with Mr. 
Seidi’s knowledge, he had declined. When Mr. Seid! had organized the 
orchestra for Brighton Beach he asked Mr. Geiersbach to join, promising 
him an engagement at the opera for the coming winter, and as a result that 
gentleman said nothing about the ten weeks’ salary which he had lost. But 
within the last two weeks Mr. Geiersbach has discovered that it is no part 
of Mr. Seidi’s plan to have him in the orchestra, and as a result the suit has 
been begun. 

The salaries paid by Mr. Seidl to his men range from $50 to $32 a week. 
For them they have to appear at the fourteen concerts, besides rehearsals. 
They claim that Mr. Seid!’s knowledge of music is confined to the German 
composers,and that in French or Italian works he is so much at sea as to 
make the work of his men trebly difficult. 

THE DISSATISFACTION. 
Bitter complaints are made of his personal manners. He is said to be dic- 
tatorial and overbearing to a degree and to treat the musicians severely 
The orchestra was originally selected and organized by Mr. Kayser, who 
is now with Mr. Walter Damrosch. Mr. Seid! has made changessince then, 
but it is thought that they have not been for the better. 
thoroughly upset and disorganized, the conductor is cordially hated, and al- 
together the harmonies produced during the concerts are not reflected among 
the men who twice a day amuse the visitors at Brighton Beach. 


The orchestra is 


Now we think we recognize the “ fine Italian hand ”’ of 
a certain disgruntled member of the Seidl orchestra 
who, while he has immense and latent capacities for 
“blowing,” nevertheless does not take his seat with the 
woodwind of the orchestra in question. 

In the first place there is always some individual at 
least in every organization who is discontented with his 
environment, no matter how favorable it may be. In 
America we call such people “ kickers,” and they abound 
in every sphere in life. The Seidl orchestra contains 
several “kickers,” who criticize Seid], backbite Seidl, 
impugn every motive of Seidl’s, and behave generally 
as if Seidl were the big dog and they the little snarling, 
barking curs. 

They complain that Seidl is not Theodore Thomas, 
and when they were under the baton of that gentleman 
they spent their time in lamenting the fact that Mr. 
Thomas was not Mr. Seidl. 
They are never satisfied. 
chance, give points to God Almighty on the reconstruc- 


They would, if they got the 


tion of the universe. 

Seid] is no musician, they say, Seid! dyes his hair 
black, because it a brilliant Hibernian scarlet. Seidl 
this, Seid] that, &c., ad nauseam. 

Pah! it is sickening, it is miserably low and disgusting, 
the mean mental and moral calibre of these fellows. 
who, though in the country but a few years, strive so 
nastily to keep everybody else from coming to us! Wit- 
ness the stupid Nikisch affair. These men are respon- 
sible for the sometimes low estimate the public has of 
orchestral musicians. They are dogs in the manger. 
The only surprise is that the New York “ Herald” should 
allow its columns to be the vehicle of these anarchistic 
mouthings; that a reporter should be found stupid 
enough to believe it all and, worse still, print it! We 
are not championing Mr. Seidl; he can take care of 
himself; his position in the world of music needs no 
adventitious boosting ; but we wish to put ourself on 
record and protest against the action of the New York 
“Herald ” and the mean spirited curs who attack a man 
in the dark. Let the matter be sifted and justice done. 





HE Thomas concerts that were to be given in the 

Cyclorama Building in this city will probably be 
abandoned on account of the lateness in the season, and 
also delay in renovating the building. 





| chestral music and of the work which is possible on the different instruments 
is limited. His own instrument is said to be the piano, This lack of know!l- 


The Thomas orchestra will be disbanded until the 



































































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








beginning of the fall tour, which begins October 9 with 
the first Thomas concert in Brooklyn. There will be 
about thirty concerts in leading cities, and Mr. Tretbar 
tells us that Josetly has selected the following three 
programs for the tour. 

program: Chopin-Tausig concerto; 
Schumann concerto, and the third program 
for popular concerts: The Hungarian fantaisie, and as 
solos, the Schubert-Tausiz march, the Chopin berceuse 


First second 


program : 


and a new waltz by Joseffy. 


PERSONALS. 


- > 





AND FUTURE MOVEMENTS. 
writes to us from St, Moritz, 


HEIMENDAHL’S PRESEN' 
Mr. W. Edward 


Engadine, Switzerland, 


Heimendahl 
above sea level, that after 
Munich (where he 


6,000 Ieet 


visiting Glasgow, London, Vienna and 


witnessed a poor representation of *‘ Mansaniello”) he took a 


tramp through the Tyrol and reached St. Moritz, which place 


he was to have left this week for Berlin. On September I1 
he will leave Bremen for Baltimore and, we hope, will resume 
his activity with renewed energy. 

GONE OVER TO THE MAJORITY.—Samuel Hadley, 
one of the few remaining organists of the old schoo! contem- 
porary with Lowell Mason, A. N. Johnson, J. B. Woodbury, 
George James Webb and others, died in Somerville, Mass., of 
Bright’s disease, in his seventy-third year. He played in 
Boston and also at the Maverick Church, in East Boston, 
where he remained about ten years. While there he received 
a call to become the organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 


but declined, preferring the Frank!yn Street Baptist Church, of 
Somerville He was the first public school music teacher of 


He was a 


Somerville, occupying that position eight years 
member of most of the old musical societies that flourished a 
juarter of a century ago 


ANOTHER DEATH [heodore Carant, the violinist, 


lropped dead last week in New Orleans as he arose and put 
n his hat to visit some pupils. He was a native of Silesia 
and a Hebrew He studied at the conservatory at Vienna 
and was a pupil of the famous Strauss, Coming to this coun- 
try, he played first violin in Theodore Thomas’ orchestra 


Impaired health drove him to seek refuge in the mild Soutb- 


ern climat He resided at New Orleans since 1878, where 
he had a successlu! career 

CARL GOLDMARK LATEST.—Carl Goldmark, who 
has been spending his vacation at Gmunden, Austria, has 
omplet a new overture, which will probably be produced 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Society this winter. It is called 

Prometheus Bound rhe new grand opera at which Gold- 
mark is at work will probably have as a subject Goethe's 

Egmont 

BOLOW AND THE HAMBURG FESTIVAL.—The musical 
festival to take piace under Von Biilow’s direction at Hamburg 


from September 9g to 13 will be on a large scale, and among 


the many soloists will be the doctor himself, who is to play 


Jeethoven’'s | mperor concerto Among the composers repre- 


Ph. E (who 


sented on the program are Bach was born in 
Hamburg), Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Wagner, Brahms and Johann Strauss, the latter as repre- 
entative of the cla al Vienna Wwailz composer, 


A MBE} NOTORIOUS TENOR.—London, August 24.— 
the departures for America in the Columbia yes- 
y Was t famous Vienna tenor Streitman, who figured 
I en n the Paddelford divorce case. Mrs. Paddelford | 
ve 1 the singer when he was captivating the Aus- 
pital in e operetta ‘‘ Der Hofnarr.” When gossip 
é ‘ became public Mr. Paddelford took bis 
‘ where in the summer of 1886 she gave birth to 
During her ess the wife thought she was going to 
‘ her husband a sealed letter, to open after she 
s i ve ¢ But she got well and the husband opened the 
‘ I he w formed that he was not the father of the 
t ha ‘ in was Mr. Paddelford then disowned 
he ch his will, sent his wife back to America, 
ind then went to Vienna, were he obtained a divorce on the 
grounds the facts here given. Among the papers pro- 
juced in the court was a confession signed by Mrs. Paddel- 
ford, stating in much detail her martial infelicities. A 
cablegram was also produced from Mrs. Paddelford, dated 
Washington, reading Do not show the confession. Will 
you wish.—Betty Streitman goes to New York under 
r anagement of Gustav Amberg 
FROM BALTIMORE TO HEAR SEIDL CONCERTS.—Miss 
I R. Kunkel, one of Baltimore's leading soprano singers, 
and Miss Lena Stiebler, a well-known pianist and vocal 
‘ r at the Woman's College, of Baltimore, are at the 
Hotel Brightor r the special purpose of attending Anton 
Se uly certs, Other musical people should follow the 
exam] 4 ot thes i lies 
SHE Ma ArrerR ALt.—Helen Hastreiter has 
st been married to Doctor Burgonzio, director of the hydro- 
therapic establishment of Cassilla, Italy. 
LENHART DE VAy.—Baron Leon de Vay has been en- 
gaged as violin instructor in the Chicago College of Vocal and 
Instrumental Art 


4 CLEVER BALLAD SINGER.—Miss Mary Shelton 


| did, 


| greatest opera roles. 


Woodhead is visiting at Saratoga, N. Y., the guest of Mrs. 
Celia Whipple Wallace. On the 22d she sang at the annual 
meeting of the North American Caledonian Association, at 
Toronto, Canada, and on the 28th she gives a ballad concert 
at Cassadaga Lake, N. Y. 

A Visit.— Albert Niemann will shortly revisit Amer- 
He will not sing here in public during his stay, however, 
unless he alters his present intention. 


ica, 


PATTI TO SING AT AN EISTEDDFOD.—Patti will sing 
at the coming Welsh Eisteddfod festival. 

A LEAK IN THE CLARINETIST’S CHEEK.—Paul La- 
freniere, the clarinetist of the Academy orchestra, Fall River, 
met with a peculiar and painful accident a few days ago while 
at work lathing on the new Borden Building on South Main-st. 
Lafreniere jumped from a staging with a broken lathe in his 
hand, and the lower end came in contact with the floor, driv- 
ing the other end, which was sharp, through his cheek below 
the left eye. 

DEATH OF MICHAEL WIFSEL.—After a useful career, 
extending over more than a half century, in the pursuit of mu- 
sic as a teacher, organist, pianist, leader and composer, Mr. 
Michael Wiesel, of Cumberland, Md., was called to rest at the 
age of seventy-seven years. He was born on April 16, 1813, 
near Frankfort-on-the-Main, but nearly all his life was spent in 
Maryland, where he was highly respected asa citizen and a 
musician, and a man whose life had been spent in deeds that 
benefited the community in which he resided. He was the 
father of Mr. J. P. Wiesel, a highly respected piano dealer and 


musician of Cumberland, 


HE SAILS SooN.—Emil Fischer, the basso, leaves 
Bremen on the Fulda, September 14, for this country. 
DEL PUENTE RESUMES HIS TEACHING.—That admir- 


able artist, Del Puente, resumes his vocal instruction the 2d of 
September. His sole manager this season is L. M. Ruben. 
SHE HAs GONE TO GERMANY.—Dyas Flanagan, the 
pianist, sailed on the Ems last Saturday for a two years 
sojourn in Germany 
AN Honor.—Willis Nowell 


violinist who played solo in the Trocadero Palace in Paris. 


was the first American 
THEY Hab Success.—Edward O'Mahoney, the bass, 
and Albert Arveschou, the baritone, both met with great suc- 
| cess at the Gilmore Festival at Manhattan last week. 
A NEw SINGER.—The that the betrothal of 
Miss Zela to Boston Mr. Edgar O. 
has been published and discussed in the Swedish and Nor- 


fact 


a lawyer, Achorn, 








wegian papers, and that the lady will probably become a resi- 
dent of Boston, has led me to make some inquiries as to her 
plans. I learn that she will sail from Hamburg on September 
1 in company with Miss Ida Bothe, instructor of arts in your 
Wellesley College, and that after landing in New York she 
will at once go to Boston. And since she becomes a resident 
of your city, I feel like saying a word as to her singing and 
reputation here. Moreover, I want to congratulate Bostonians 
upon this brilliant addition to their musical talent. I feel that 
I can of Miss Zela justifiably, for I surmise that 
she will not close her concert and operatic career upon her 
It would be a misfortune to us and the world if she 


speak 


marriage. 
During the three years she has devoted herself to her 
art for the pleasure and delectation of the people she has 
met with a success so marked that she would hardly be par- 
doned for putting her candle under a bushel. 

The young artist has worked upon the cultivation of her 
voice with energy. She has already appeared in opera in 
other countries, notably in Cologne and Bonn, where she has 
met with great Miss 
thorough and excellent school, First, she was drilled in the 
Royal Academy of Music Stockholm. 
for two years with Mrs, Marchesi in Paris. 
joyed the instructions of the well-known opera singer Mrs. 

with her has studied several of the 
Her concerts here 
Miss Zela’s musical gifts lie far above those of the ordinary 
as far as voice, 


success. Zela has gone through a 


in Later she studied 

She has also en- 
Peschka-Leutner, and 
leave no doubt that 
aspirant. Our own belief is that, natural 
gifts, dramatic talent and musical and artistic execution are 
concerned, she stands first among our many singers. Her 
voice is a soul stirring soprano, full, fresh, round and equal in 
It is sympathetic, and its “imdére gives 
Her appearance is 


an unusual register. 
one the sensation of warm, rich colors, 
pleasing and her reputation artistic and undeniably imprinted 
with an intelligent apprehension and an exact and good pro- 
nunciation, 

What the papers said three years ago can be repeated with 
emphasis now. Miss Zela has since then sung in many cities 
of Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and her audi- 
ences have been charmed with her voice and dramatic force. 
About a year ago she gave a series of concerts in Copenhagen, 
The race animosity that lies between the Dane and Norwe- 
gian led to a somewhat constrained reception, and the papers 
were a little slow in recognizing her gifts. But after the sec- 
ond concert their blood warmed, and at the third there were 
hardly enough adjectives in the stolid Dane’s vocabulary to 
express their enthusiasm for Zela's voice and charming pres- 
They begged for a farewell but she was 

obliged to decline. An engagement in Christiania caused her 
to hasten there, where I last heard her sing. Her part was 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Marguerite.” She carried it superbly. 

| The people will regret her departure, I have it on good 


ence, concert, 


authority that the king said when the engagement was an- 
nounced to him: ‘‘ We shall have her back to sing for us 
again. Boston is not further away than Christiania nowa- 
days.’’—Letter from Stockholm in Boston ‘‘ Transcript,” Au- 
gust 21. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


——$$< 


....A new cantata by Dr. Hubert Parry will be pro- 
duced at the Norwich Festival. 

.»..The fourth German choral festival will be held 
next year in Vienna, from August 15 to August 18. 

.... The “Mikado” has becn performed in German at 
the Frederick William Street Theatre, Berlin. 

.... Hiindel’s ‘“ Messiah ” was lately performed for the 
second time this season at the Trocadéro, in Paris. 

....Mr. Sims Reeves at present intends to take his 
‘ farewell” of the public at the Albert Hall next December. 

...Mrs. Catherine Micholesann, an Austrian vocal- 
ist, aged twenty-three, committed suicide last Tuesday week. 

....Mrs. Georgina Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty have 
returned to England after a flying holiday visit to the United 
States. 

.... The King of Greece has honored Colonne, the 
Paris conductor, with an order as knight of something or 
the other. 

....5ome of the sonatas for flute and other instru- 
ments, written by Frederick the Great, have just been pub- 
lished at Leipsic. 

... William Rowan is the name of the Englishman 
who has purchased Minnie Hauck’s villa, Binningen, near 
Basel, Switzerland. 

....It is proposed to establish a conservatory of 
music at Buenos Ayers, South America, on the basis of the 
large German conservatories. 

....Richepin’s Brittany play, “Le Filibustiere,” which 
was written for the Comédie Frangaise, is to be set to music by 
César Cui, the famous Russian composer. 

.... Louise von Ehrenstein, who sang “ Elizabeth ” in 
Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” in Vienna on August 5, was called 
before the curtain no less than sixteen times. 

....Mr. Lecocq is reported to be engaged at present 
composing the music for a new three act comic opera by 
Narrey and Carré, entitled ‘* Don Japhet of Armenia.” 

...-From Florence is announced the sudden death of 
Peter Francesco Galeffi, pianist and composer, formerly a pu- 
pil of Pacini. He had attained the age of forty-eight. 

....Léo Delibes has written a song which will be 
sung by Miss Baretta, in ‘‘ La Bucheronne,” a play by Charles 
Edmond, shortly to be produced at the Comédie Frangaise. 

....Lalo, the composer of “Le Roi d’Ys,” is said at 
present to be engaged on a grand concerto for two pianos, 
which will be heard next winter for the first time at one of Mr. 
Colonnie’s concerts. 

...- The brothers De Reszké are entertaining Mr. Las- 
salle at Pornichet. They will shortly be off to Poland, and the 
foreign papers pretend that they are in strict training for tak- 
ing part in steeplechases. 

....The last public performance of Eugene D’Albert 
before his departure for the United States in October will be 
on the 14th of that month at the Berlin Philharmonic concert 
under Von Biilow’s direction. 

.... At the Frankfort Opera House Wagner's ‘ Nibe- 
lungen ” tetralogy was recently sung with great success, Albert 
Stritt, who will be remembered from the Metropolitan season of 
1885-86, appearing as ‘* Siegfried.” 

....Mrs. Caron having signed her engagement with 
the new directors of the Brussels Monnaie, it is anticipated 
that Mr. Reyer’s new opera, ‘‘ Salammbo*” will be produced 
at that theatre early next February. 

....Alvary is engaged to sing in October in Carls- 
ruhe, where Felix Mott! directs, in Wagner roles, and it is 
rumored that the engagement has some reference to his 
appearance at the next Bayreuth festival. 
.... Negotiations had been entered into in London for 
the appearance in Paris of the orchestra of La Scala. They 
came to nothing, and it is alleged partly in consequence of the 
political relations between Italy and France. 
....The death is announced of one of the oldest mu- 
sicians in France. Mr. Vaslin, who had passed his ninety-fifth 
ycar, was for nearly half a century principal violoncellist at 
the Paris Opera and one of the teachers at the conservatoire. 
Nordica (Lillian Norton) has signed a contract 
with Mr. Henry Abbey and Mr. Grau for their ensuing opera 
She will divide with Adelina Patti and Albani the 


season. 
prima donna réles, and will sing with Tamagno in Verdi's 
‘‘Otello” and ‘ Alda,” and also as ‘*‘ Elsa” to his ‘* Lohen- 


grin. 

....Josef Hofmann has a rival in an infant phenome- 
non of nine years, Alice Liebmann, who plays the violin. She 
made her first appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre last Satur- 
day evening, and the critics commended her. She played Beriot’s 
‘* Andante Varie ” very cleverly, and responded to an encore 




















with a popular air that she performed remarkably well. She 
is a bright looking little girl in a short frock and does not look 
like a genius, 

....While all the efforts of Mr. Carl Rosa, a culti- 
vated musician and an enterprising manager, to found an 
English school of opera were attended, in a genera! way, by 
failure, the attempts made some twenty or thirty years earlier 
by managers who were not musicians at all seem often to have 
been accompanied by brilliant and permanent success. The 
only English operas which, wherever, whenever and however 











given, are sure to draw audiences are the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” 
‘* Maritana,” ‘‘The Rose of Castile” and possibly ‘‘ Robin 
Hood.” 

....Dr. Hueffer’s volume entitled “ Half a Century of 
Music in England” is, according to the London ‘‘ Figaro,” 
really a collection of four articles, three of which have already 
appeared in various magazines, while one is more or less 
original. It is not in the strict sense of the term a ‘‘ history ” 
of ‘‘ half a century of music,” cr anything else, and, indeed, 
except as to the introduction, which appeared some time since 
in the *‘ Fortnightly Review," and in which a contrast is drawn 
between the state of things in 1837 and those existing in 1887, 
the articles are critical rather than historical, On the other 
hand, there are some interesting details connected with the 
visits to England of Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz. 

.... Felix Mottl, the gifted Carlsruhe conductor, who 
has been directing the performances of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” 
at Bayreuth this summer, has written to Messrs. Choudens, of 
Paris, for a complete score of Berlioz’s opera, ‘‘ Les Troyers,” 
which he proposes to produce in Carlsruhe next season. The 
work has hitherto never been performed in its entirety, the 
Théatre Lyrique having only presented the third act. It was 
Mott] who last season produced Chabrier’s ‘‘ Gwendoline” in 
Carlsrube, and the interest manifested in this German city 
toward neglected French works is in somewhat startling con- 
trast to the indifference evinced in Paris with regard tothe 
most famous operas of Germany. 


....“ Otello” is to be given in London at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre next season, with the same cast—at least as 
regards the parts of ‘‘ Otello” and ‘‘ lago ’—as that of the 
season justterminated. An endeavor is to be made to secure 
the services of Mrs. Patti for the new enterprise. With the 
exception of Mrs. Patti, almost every artist of note has al- 
ready been secured by Mr. Augustus Harris, his latest acqui- 
sition being Mrs. Sembrich, Tamagno and Maurel will re- 


’ 


main with Mr. Mayer, who is said, moreover, to have engaged | ‘ 


Mrs. Valleria. Mr. Bevignani will be associated with Mr. 
Faccio in the musical directorship; but it has not been de- 
cided whether or no Mr. Faccio will bring with him from 
Milan his famous orchestra, of which the greater portion has 
been heard at the Lyceum, . 
....Weber’s. early opera, “Sylvana,’’ was revived 
lately with success at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin. This work, as 
it now stands, is little better than a fasticcio. First given at 
Freiburg, in Saxony, in 1800, under the title of ‘‘ The Dumb 
the libretto was afterward remodeled and 


Girl of the Forest,” 
much of the music rewritten, and in its new form ‘* Sylvana’ 
was produced at Frankfort on September 17, 1810. It met 
with a very lukewarm reception, the public being so interested 
in a balloon ascension taking place the same evening that the 
theatre was nearly empty. On the revival of the opera after 
Weber's death various pieces from his other works were inter- 
polated, these including the ‘‘ Invitation to the Waltz” (given 
in the marriage scene of the second act) and two movements 
from the piano sonata in A flat. 

... Recent investigations in France go to prove that 
the horse has no ear for music, and only a very slight under- 
standing of time and military signals. Several circus men 


again. 
couple, an anthem, specially composed by Mr. Barnby, was 
sung by the choir of the Chapel Royal, St. James’. 
titled “Oh, Perfect Love!” 
is set to words written by Dorothy Blomfield, daughter of the 
bishop, and familiar to us through the beautiful marriage 
hymn by Dr. W. H. Monk so frequently heard at weddings. 
Mr. Barnby’s anthem, though admirable for its melodious- 
ness and for the skillful manner in which it is harmonized for 
the four part chorus, is of a comparatively simple character, 
as it is intended to be used at marriages generally and is, 
therefore, quite within the means of an ordinary church choir. 


might be written. 
medizval times, must have been accompanied by some sort 
of music, if only that of the Mass. 
reign and for almost every bridal different music was chosen. 
We have plenty of descriptions, but, so far as we are aware, 
no actual detailed record of the royal marriage music of 
mediaeval times. 
account of the wedding of Henry VII., and also the MS. of 
the quaint court ‘‘ Directions for the Marriage of a Prince's 
Daughter,” in which permission is given to the bride elect to 
come into Westminster Hall on the second day of the féte to 
‘see the dancing.” 
Wales, was married to Catherine of Aragon at St. 
Cathedral, and as the royal procession, headed by the arch- 
bishop, clergy and knights, entered, 
bethe trumpetts, shalmawes and sackbutts”’ (instruments now 
represented by the bassoon and the trombone) “‘ stroake upp, 
the which,” as says the court chronicler, 
and joyefull to here.” 
emne, devout, and glorious 
brated by the archbishop 
and excellent.” 


character. 
with the Princess (afterward Queen) 
composed the ode *‘ From Hardy Climes.” 
(chiefly from the seventh Chandos anthem and other works) 
an anthem, ‘* This is the day,” with full orchestra, for the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England with the Prince 
of Orange in 1734. 
Wales, Hinde! wrote a special anthem, ‘‘ Sing unto the Lord 
ye Kingdoms of the Earth,” 
Majesty and the Prince Consort took place at a time which 
can hardly be considered the brightest period of English 





ER. 





either side, falls in love with her, and for a time is sorely 


troubled by finding that she is already married. 


.... The music performed at the royal wedding on the 
27th ult., says the London ‘‘ Music Trades Review,” was in 
some respects of a rather more interesting character than 
The clergy were received by a ‘‘Nuptial March,” 


usual, 
specially composed for the occasion by Mr. Jekyll, organist 
of the Chapel Royal. The Queen’s procession was received 
with the march from the *‘ Occasional Oratorio,” composed 
by Handel to celebrate the suppression of the Stuart rebellion 
in 7745. This march, it will be recollected, forms the last 
movement of the overture, and at its performance at the 
Handel Festival it is invariably encored. The bridegroom 


walked up the chapel at Buckingham Palace to the strains of 
the ‘* Pilgrim’s March,” from 
procession was accompanied by 
‘* Lohengrin.” 
is more appropriate for the beauty of its music than for tts 
association with the sad story of the opera, for, as music 
lovers will recollect, in ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ the bride is separated 
from her husband on their wedding day and for the more or 
less venial sin of female curiosity is destined never to see him 


” 


‘* Tannhduser,”’ while the bride's 
the wedding music from 
The last, although now popular at weddings, 


Before the archbishop’s address to the young married 


It is en- 
It is dedicated to the bride and 


‘*wedding music’”’ is asubject upon which much 
Almost every royal wedding, even of 


Royal 


But it seems that for every 


In the British Museum may be found an 


VIL.’s son, Arthur, Prince of 
Paul's 


Henry 


‘the mynstrells, alsoe 


‘* was comfortable 


But the ceremony was ‘‘ the most sol- 
Masse of the Trynytéte,” cele- 


‘ with sone and orgons moost pleasur 
In modern days royal wedding music was of a more special 
For the marriage of Prince George of Denmark 


f.nne, Purcell, in 1863, 
Handel arranged 


For the wedding of Frederick, Prince of 


The marriage of her present 


confegsed to the investigators that they had never seen a horse 
The popular delusion that a trained 
horse occasionally waltzes in time with music, they said, was 
The music was always played to 
suit the step of the horse, which was regulated by signs from 


with musical instincts. 


unsupported by experience. 





the trainer. Most war horses were found to pay little atten- 
tion to a signal for a charge, save when aroused by the signifi- 
cant movements of a rider. A troop of riderless cavalry 
horses were unmoved by martial trumpet calls, Altogether 
the investigations concerning horses on the field of battle went 
to prove that the traditionally intelligent war horse could not 
make a correct movement in a fight, save under its rider’s 
constant guidance, 

....An opera on which Rubinstein is now engaged, 
and which he will finish, it is hoped, in time for the jubilee 


celebration, is called, according to a French musical paper, | V 
Franz Lohiman, resigned, has no foundation, 


‘*Une Ivresse Nocturne '’—this, of course, being the original 
Russian title translated into French. The subject is appa- 
rently taken from one of Gogol’s tales, in which a flighty young 
officer, arriving one dark night during a heavy snow storm at 
a village inn, and finding that at the village church a wedding 
is about to take place, but cannot be proceeded with by reason 
of the non-arrival of the bridegroom, hurries to the church, 
presents himself in the midnight gloom at the altar, and per- 
sonating the bridegroom, an officer like himself, marries 
the bride. He then bids good bye to the astonished wedding 
party and to the at once horrified and indignant bride, con- 
tinues his journey to the headquarters of his regiment some- 


army of ‘Judas Maccabeus” 
Nicanor. 
Wales, the Prince’s procession was accompanied by the war 
march of priests from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie,” and the pro- 
cession of the Princess by the march from Hindei’s ‘‘Joseph.” 
In the bridal music was also included the 
chorale ‘‘ Gotha,” which was originally, we believe, intended 
for a wedding. 


no choice as yet. 
Foerster, who found it best, in the interest of his professional 
duties, to decline. 
is expected in the city shortly, also a Philadelphia gentleman, 
Mr. Hartmann. 
is in excellent shape, with thirty-five active and 225 associate 
members, and owns a complete and well appointed club 
house.—Pittsburgh ‘* Bulletin.” 


Jast season at Her Majesty's and the season before at Covent 





where in the Caucasus, and does not return until some years 
afterward, when he meets his wife without recognition on 





Garden, has been engaged by the Carl Rosa Company to play 
| “Carmen” inthe provinces, commencing the middle of October. 


music, and, accordingly, for that occasion no special work 
seems to have been written, but, instead, Kent’s not too meri- 
torious anthem, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God,” was revived. 
The Princess Louise’s aunt, the Princess Royal, on the occa- 
sion of her marriage to the late German Emperor Frederick 
walked up St. James’ Chapel to the strains of the march of the 
returning from the victory of 


At the wedding of the Prince and Prineess of 


Prince Consort's 











The report current during the week that Mr. Jos. 
ogel had been chosen director of the Frohsinn Society, vice 
There bas been 
The position was offered to Mr. Ad. M. 


A Davenport, Ia., candidate for the place 


Each of these will have atrial. The society 





...Miss Zelie de Lussan, the American soprano, who sang 


A. G. Badger, . 


The Renowned Flute Maker. 

HE interest taken by the musical world in 

the development of the flute as an effective element in 

the construction of the orchestra never received a 
| greater stimulus than when it became demonstrated beyond 
cavil that the Boehm flute was the acme of all improvements 
in flute making. All in 
Europe that took place before the merits of the Boehm flute 
however, not more 


modern 


the controversies and discussions 
were universally acknowledged 
intensely watched by anyone than by a young man on this side 
was destined to make a wonderful impression 
the 


were, 


of the water, who 
upon the future history of that instrument by dint of 
originality of his ideas and his literary capacity that enabled 
him to present his views to the musical world. 

The man we refer to was Mr. A. G. Badger, whose name 
has become more thoroughly identified with the flute than that 
of any other man in America, and, with few exceptions, in 
Europe. 

Mr. Badger’s *‘ History of the Flute ” (illustrated) has gone 
through many editions, and there is yet. thirty-six years after the 
publication of his first three editions (for the first three edi- 
tions, 1853-54, were rapidly exhausted), an active demand for 
the work, which is replete with information about the flute, its 
construction, its history, its development and _the share taken in 
that by Mr. Badger. 

In his preface to the fourth edition (1875) Mr. Badger says: 

The first three editions of ** The History of the Flute’’ were issued in 
1853-54. Twenty-two years have passed since the following introduction 
was written, which refers to the instrument as then constructed. It was sup 
posed at that time that the highest pinnacle of perfection in the construction 
of the flute had been reached, and that nothing remained to be learned or 
applied to the apparently perfect flute then manufactured ; but in this age of 
progress, when we look back twenty or more years, matters pertaining to the 
industrial arts as well as the sciences, which were then considered as ne plus 
ultra, now appear to us tame and fullof imperfections when compared with 
the necessities and attainments of to-day. 

The Boehm flute also comes under a similar consideration, for since that 
time the cylinder or straight bore, and keys to stop the holes, in place of 
the ungainly rings of yore, have been introduced; also the B flat thumb 
key attachment of French origin, which so immensely facilitates the exe- 
cution of all music written in the flat keys. 

I have also studied and perfected a new scale of positions for the tone 
holes, whereby the tones of the entire register are rendered absolutely cor- 
rect. 

And after considerable labor in apparently so small a matter (but really 
one of great importance) I have succeeded in perfecting my combination 
pad, which is in effect acushion of a closely approximated elasticity, and 
peculiarity of texture, to the ball of the finger. 

In consideration of the above mentioned fundamental improvements, as 
well as the mechanical perfection and high finish, it would be difficult to 
recognize the present instrument as a child of that old stock, so much is it 
transformed. Yet from this small beginning has grown the present Badger's 
improved metallic cylinder Boehm flute, an instrument that can be played 
from a whisper to almost the power of a cornet, and with a richness and 
sweetness of tone never before equaled ; a result achieved after a long series 
of trials and experiments. 

Many attempts have heretofore been made to employ metal in the con 
struction of the body of flutes, owing to the fragile nature of wood and other 
materials, but with only partial success ; as the peculiar flute tone so much 
admired, and which is the main feature of superiority in this instrument, was 
sacrificed. 

This difficulty has been entirely obviated in my new instrument. 

We now have a flute of unsurpassed quality of tone that will not swell, 
warp, split, or otherwise get out of order, and is, consequently, always ready 
for use. 

Since that time Mr. Badger has added many additional im- 
provements, and the latest is an ebonized flute made of gutta 
percha and ebonized, which does neither shrink nor split. 
This flute has been a great success, and orders for it are very 
large at present. 

It is interesting to observe what Mr. Badger says of the 
effect of the Koehm principle : 


I have endeavored briefly to show the nature and causes of the im perfec- 
From what has been stated, the means by 
which these imperfections were to be removed may now be apparent. If 


tions in the ordinary flute. 


holes of unequal size and distance and closed keys produced these imperfec- 
tions, they were to be corrected by holes relatively equidistant and of equal 
size, combined with open keys. This, accordingly, has been the line pur- 
sued, 

It is not necessary here to enter into the question whether Captain Gordon 
or Mr. Boehm first conceived the idea of adopting these principles, further 
than to observe that, ‘if it could be shown that Captain Gordon was the 
first to experiment in that direction, it is certain that it was Boehm who first 
produced an instrument upon these principles, which arrested the attention 
of the musical world, and proved the efficient cause of the reformation which 
the flute has since undergone.”’ 

Soehm contrived this flute as early as 1832, but it attracted little notice 
until, at a session of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a commission was 
nstituted to enter into a full examination of its merits. Ihe members ap- 
pointed for this purpose were Messrs. De Prony, Dulong, Savart, Paér and 
Auber. 
their full approbation, and recommended it to be used in the Conservatoire 
that it at- 


The result of this examination was, that the commissioners gave it 


de Musique of Paris. It was not, however, until the year 1843 
tracted much notice in the European countries. 

Its auspicious introduction intoth: French capital and successful progress 
in France induced Mr. John Clinton, president of the Royal Academy of 
Music of London, and professor of the flute, to examine its merits and to con- 
rhis exam- 
He 
immediately entered into an arrangement with Messrs. Rudall & Rose, 


sider how far it might be acceptable to the English flute player 
ination proved highly satisfactory in all the essentials of a perfect flute. 


of London, to obtain the English royal letters patent, and commenced its 
manufacture, Its success was greater than its most sanguine friends had 
dared hope for, and notwithstanding its high price they numbered 600 the 
first year, and it was adopted in the Royal Academy of Music by the pupils. 
After Boehm had taught the English flute makers to make the egg stand 
on its end the old flute immediately fell into disuse ; its smothered and un- 
equal tones could no longer be endured, they were in want of employment, 
and they soon commenced inventing flutes and applying to them these new 
principles, and probably no less than twenty of these modifications have suc 








cessively made their appearance in London alone, But the Boehm flute has 
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steadily been growing in public favor. “This I promised to do; and I told the young fellow to 
present himself at supper, and I would do what I could. 

** So, after the opera, which, by the way, was Spohr's ‘ Jes- 
sonda,’ Biilow and I drove off to the hotel, found the few 
friends we had invited to supper already there, and among 
them my young friend, whom I quickly presented to Biilow. 
As it happened, Btilow was in one of his best humors, prom- 
ised to look over the score, and assist the young fellow if he 
found talent in it, and after saying a few pleasant things we 


In France it is the flute for the orches- 
tra, for the concert room and the social circle, In short, the flute now takes 


its stand among its heretofore more perfect brethren. 


The studio of Mr, Badger is now at 252 Broadway, where 
some of the most superb specimens of his workmanship can 
be seen. He holds his own with remarkable force and can be 
seen daily at work upon his favorite instrument, in which he 
is as much interested as at any time in the forty-two years | 
he has been established in this city as the chief flute 


since 


aker 
mace all sat down to eat. 


** At first everything went merrily, till suddenly Biilow 
turned to the young composer, and in his searching, cate- 
| gorical way, demanded of him his idea of Spohr’s opera as 
| music. 
| ‘* The young fellow became completely confused, tried to 
evade an answer, until, seeing that Billow was contemplating 
him with the evident intention of having an answer, and a 
complete one, be murmured a few hurried words in disfavor 

‘*The effect on Biilow was electric, all his geniality fled, 
and while we all sat around ill at ease and uncomfortable 
Biilow hammered away at the unfortunate youth, until at last, 
out of breath, he asked with scathing sarcasm : 

*** How on earth he dared to censure Spohr’s music ?’ 

‘* Nobody said anything as he finished, until at length, with 
dead silence al] around, the young fellow, with a shyness and 
timidity that sent us all into roars of laughter, said humbly, 
wholly frightened and half under his breath : 

‘“** But I thought it would please you, sir {’" 

” ” * * * s 





Bulow in St. Petersburg. 
N my first coming to St. Petersburg after a 
() lengthened stay in Germany—where I had imbibed con 
more air surfeited with Biilow worship, and been one amongst 


a band of happy students who looked up to our great director 


as to an infallible in musical matters—it was rather a 


rude shock which my teelings received, when in the greenroom 
or artist room of the Symphony Concert Hall, during the 
pause of a Prober, Rubinstein, Auer, the eminent violinist and 


pope 


conductor of these concerts, as well as Prince Tanyscheff, the 
vice-president of the Russian Musical Society, and one who 
had had much to do with Btilow during his period of conductor 
here, all severely commenced to mock at and tear my idol to 
pre ces 

Rubin- 
smarting at this time under Bilow’s jest at Hamburg 


I was a stranger, however, and could say nothing. 
stein 
Ocean’ 


over the 


symphony, of which more anon—had pro- 
I 


nounced against him, with the unanimous approval of some 
As an orchestra conductor, the stories of Biilow are innu- 


ialf dozen artists and the leading critics of the St. Petersburg 
merable, many and bitter being the feuds between him and his 


als, who were all smoking cigarettes together; and so 
what dared I say, although I was burning with indignation ? 


Asa 


new comer they had given me the place of honor beside Ru- 


yourr 
refractory forces. 


On one occasion here, in St. Petersburg, he attended a re- 
hearsal, wearing a red tie ; and at the next rehearsal, in derision 
| every member of the orchestra sported a flaring spot of gera- 


Even now the scene rises vividly before my eyes. 


binstein, who was in his great fur pelisse, asking all kinds of 
nium colored silk under their chins. 


Then he wanted a certain part of a Beethoven symphony to 
The orchestra on that occasion did 


questions about my journey, and turning now and again to 


the others to laugh over my temerity in having, in the depth of 
be given as he wished it. 
as he directed, purposely, however, doing the contrary at the 
next rehearsal, which so incensed Bii!ow that he angrily cried 
out all of them should bring lead pencils, since they had no 
memories. The same week, the same symphony at another 
concert happened to be performed by the same orchestra, and 
meanwhile they had found his method good, for, undera dif- 
ferent conductor, they played as Von Biillowtold them. The 
second conductor (Rubinstein) angrily snapped up the first 
violin part, and, seeing it covered with the pencil marks after 
Btilow’s direction, which the first violin had faithfully fol- 
lowed, he roared out in stentorian tones that he desired the 
orchestra on the next occasion to bring india rubbers. 

As in Berlin, so here in St. Petersburg, Biilow came very 
near running foul of imperial power. During a rehearsal 
of one of Glinka’s works, Billow, detecting what he found to 
be an error in form, ordered the orchestra to play the passage 
as he found right. This the orchestra, outraged at the slight 
on their Russian composer, flatly retused to do, and the result 
was the rehearsal came to an abrupt conclusion in disorder, 
Biilow leaving the hall vowing to bring the refractory band to 


winter, crossed the snow covered plain lying between St. 
Petersburg and the Russian frontier without understanding a 


wor I 


Nothing 


Russian, and without an acquaintance to guide me. 
would induc 
When I am in 


stir 


e me to do such a thing,” he said em- 
phatically. a foreign land and don't know 


il 


except with someone 


e language, I never outside of the door of my hotel 


who does.” 
| was flattered at the interest the great pianist composer 
behalf, 


howed on my but nevertheless, as I looked around the 


mly lighted room. full of shadows, and on my companions, 
so completely strange as they looked to my eyes, wrapped in 


| the 
candlesticks with lighted candles stood, the 


their furs, all seated about baize covered table, 


green 


where two bras 


room being one without windows, I thought to myself—as I 


Rubinstein had advised me to 


was dreadful, the 


ghted one of the cigarettes 
take to keep away the cold, which just then 
covered more than a foot with hard snow 
had left, of 
friends, of the pleasant routine of German student life, of 


thoroughfares being 


of the art centre I my fellow students and 


Bilow himself, at that moment blazing away over the Ham- 
burg orchestra, and for a second I forgot the great man at 
their senses. 

This, however, even for him, was no easy matter ; still he in- 
sisted all the same that the passage should be played as he 
wished it, if atall. At length, no settkement being possible to 
be arrived at, Prince Tanyscheff applied to the Grand Duke 
Constantine, as president, who, with all the authority of his 


as | told myself dejectedly; ‘* Surely you have fallen 
A foolish freak this, Alexander, 


my side 

among Philistines this ume 
ming to St. Petersburg.” 

However, I resolved to act the part of a Christian and return 


ood for evil; so, after Rubinstein had done telling the story, 


hich was then fresh, of Biilow’s attack on his *‘ long hair” 
Hamburg, and his retort about the other's ‘‘long ears,” imperial position, atonce ordered the passage to be played as 
etly, after a moment's pause Glinka had written it, without alteration. 
But Bulow is one of your greatest admirers, Mr. Rubin- This was a crusher for the irritable doctor, but he was 
‘ he was never done singing your praises to us in Frank- equal to the ocasion, although quite sensible of there being no 
in Of ain and I told him how once during his lesson he | W4Y Of playing with imperial directions in Russia ; so accord- 
ent away the talented Portuguese pianist young Da Motta, ingly at the general rehearsal he bowed blandly to the orches- 
with the op. 53 of Beethoven, telling him it was sacrilege for | 'T4, remarking quietly, with his inimitable dry sarcasm, that, 
, e to pla ifter Rubinstein, for that he alone in the | after “imperial direction ”’—here he stroked his small beard 
world could play it And how he had sarcastically dismissed | Slowly. smiling insolently the while—the passage was to be 
another pupil who brought the B minor No. ro Mendelsshon | Played, and, therefore, contrary to his orders of the former 
Lieder, telling her he wondered at her bringing one of the | rehearsal. 
gems of Rubinstein's répértoire However, although the stories of Biilow are legion, Prince 
All this had the desired effect, and I had the satisfaction of | Tanyscheff raised his hands in horror on one occasion, and 
seeing that it was not wasted on the great pianist himself, who told me that from the moment of Biilow’s arrival here till his 
auite looked as if he were somewhat ashamed of his late out- | departure it was one series of scandals with him, Yet the 
burst against his fellow artist; for Rubinstein has a big heart | Press very often, and the busybodies, make out Biilow a much 


more testy person than he is; for instance, the story of the 
long hair and Rubinstein was merely a passing joke of Bii- 
low's, utterly without malice, but which some busybody at 


and a generous one above all petly meanness and Spite—to 


ve his enemies is never any trouble to him; so I quickly 





turned the conversation, commenting on the weakness of men 
genius, who are not to be blamed as a rule, and onthe un- | °nCe caught up, and a new periodical, just issued, eagerly ac- 
iccountable way in which Byron could sneer at his best friends, | cepted, in order to give a flavor of piquancy to its news. 


| Certainly Balow never loses an occasion to say smart 
things ; and next to his (if not equal to it) reputation as an 


I never was in his company 


for no other reason than the satisfaction of sneering ; and so 


na few minutes Mr. Auer was summoned to resume his baton, 


artist he cultivates that of a wit. 
without hearing some inimitable don mots for every hour that 
| passed ; but, all the same, who blames him? He is essen- 
tially a character ; he stops at nothing. —ALEXx. M’'ARTHUR, in 


filed out to the concert hall 


time later, when dining with Rubinstein, he told me 


wit st 


I was giving concerts in Munich,” said the great pianist, 
tary smile crossed his face at the remembrance, 


ry 


involur | ** Mayazine of Music.” 


then director of the opera there; and as we | 


| 
that time we arranged to have a | 


Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood has signed a three years’ 


contract with the Chicago Conservatory, located in the Audi- 
| torium Building, an institution in Chicago which has been 
| heretofore looked upon as more of a dramatic school, but 
which ts likely hereafter to be a strong competitor in the field 





were the best of friends at 
tel after the opera 
however, one of the innumerable young 


me with the score of an overture, 


supper at my h 


** During the day 


German com sers came to 
I 


and begged me to introduce him and speak favorably of him 


HOME NEWS. 





——Arrangements have been made by which Mr. 
Seidl will continue his concerts till September 8, three weeks 
longer than the term of the original contract. 


Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck has returned to Chicago 
from his European tour, and will resume his teaching in the 
Chicago College of Vocal and Instrumental Art, 








Mr. Henry Rinfrok, a pupil of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, is a new comer to Chicago, who will either de- 
vote himself to private pupils or connect himself with some 
school, 





Hugh A, Clarke, Mus, Doc. of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been engaged as critic for the publish- 
ing house of F. A. North & Co., of Philadelphia, and will 
pass upon and revise MSS sent to that firm for publication. 
We congratulate Messrs. North & Co. upon securing as critic 
such an eminent musician as Dr. Clarke. This will insure 
that only worthy compositions will in future be accepted and 
published by them. 


——The “ World” of Sunday last publishes the fol- 
lowing : 
THE GREAT MUSIC FAKE. 
To the Editor of The World: 

It seems proper, in view ot the claims of priority made, to call attention 
to the fact that the French march called ** Le Pére la Victoire,” published 
in the ‘* Herald"? of the 22d inst., and played by Gilmore’s Band, was first 
heard in public here at Daly's Theatre, on the occasion of the fall opening 
of that house in October of last year. The play on the bill was ** The Lot- 
tery of Love,’’ and the march, secured by Prof. Henry Widmer, Mr. Daly's 
musical director, during the company’s visit to Paris, figures on the pro- 
grams of that time—nearly eleven months ago. Henry Tyree. 

New York, August 23. No. 110 Fifth-av. 


——Under the caption of “ The Advent of Nikisch,” Mr. 
W. J. Henderson, the able music critic of the '* Times,” writes 
as follows: A great deal of nonsense is poured out in regard 
to the advent of Arthur Nikisch, who has been engaged by Mr. 
Higginson to succeed Wilhelm Gericke as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Higginson is accused of a 
lack of patriotism in bringing over a foreigner to direct his or- 
ganization. This argument falls to the ground with the cus- 
tomary dull, sickening thud when it is recalled that Gericke 
was a foreigner, that he was not and is not an American citi- 
zen, and that he has returned to his native land, so far as we 
know, toremain, Therefore every moment of his sojourn in 
this country was quite as much of an outrage on the patriotic 
American conductors as the engagement of Nikisch They 
should have called vehemently and continuously on Mr. Hig- 
ginson during Gericke’s stay here to discharge the alien and 
stranger and employ one of them in his stead. Having failed 
in that they dre guilty of the most ridiculous inconsistency in 
crying out against the importation of a foreigner to succeed a 
foreigner whose lack of American birth and citizenship never 
caused any deep public dissatisfaction. 

It is generally conceded that Arthur Nikisch is a competent 
conductor. Our patriotic directors of music might fairly 
object to his advent if it could be shown that some one of 
them was better qualified than he for the post. The fact is, 
however, that this cannot be shown. Very little is known 
in America about Mr. Nikisch, except what is gathered from 
foreign sources, If, when he shall have stood his trial before 
the competent critics and cultivated public of Boston, he is 
found wanting, it will be time enough to say that there are 
several American conductors quite as able, or more so, to 
maintain the high prestige of the Boston orchestra. At 
present no such assertion can be fairly made, and its reiter- 
ation is absolute folly. Such information as we have from 
abroad in regard to Mr, Nikisch may prove to be worthless, 
Foreign reputations often crumble to dust in America, Every 
artist who comes from Europe must be, and invariably is, 
judged anew in thiscountry. If Mr. Nikisch is found to be 
the man he is reputed to be, the Boston public will have little 
patience with the plaint of disaffected patriots, so called. As 
for New York, it can safely be said that this city will be quite 
as ready as the Eastern metropolis to hear the admirable 
orchestra conducted by a well qualified artist, no matter 
whence he comes. 

Nikisch is forty years old, and has been the conductor of 
the Stadt Theatre at Leipsic since 1881. The excellence of 
the performances at this house is known throughout Germany, 
and Nikisch has earned fame through his treatment of Wag- 
ner’s works. He has also had ten years of experience as a 
conductor of orchestral works, and it is said of him that his 
exhaustive study of most scores has resulted in his memoriz- 
ing them. It is also said that the men who played under bim 
at Leipsic are unceasing in their praises. Trained for years in 
the high atmosphere of German art, at one time a student 
under Wagner, it is not likely that this man will prove to be a 
weak substitute for Gericke. At any rate, no one has a right 
to say that Mr. Higginson has failed in his duty to America 
until it is demonstrated that his new conductor is not so good 
as his old one. The need of this country is good music, well 
rendered. The American musician is not deprived of oppor- 
tunities to be heard. Men who have written good composi- 
sitions, as Mr. Van der Stucken, Mr. MacDowell and others 
have done, do not suffer for want of hearing and appreciation 
both at home and abroad, Such men are somewhat conspicu- 





of musical instruction, 


ind his work to Billow, 





ous by their silence. 
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21 East 14th Street, New York. 
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EXCEPTIONAL A ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 


forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 


Successtul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 


the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 
Dupiey Buck, } 
Apert R, Parsons, | 
Harry Rowe Suecrey, | Cuwas. Roserts, Jr., 

Samugt P. Warren, L. A. Russet. 
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free on application. 

JOHN s 4 HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs, “HEL EN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in V one Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE. 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STBINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUIL L ET 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
_Address 114 Hast ‘Brst St., New York. 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh. Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 





Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
219 East roth Street, New York 





MME. MURIO- CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 





CA RL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address a7 Union Square, New York, 





AL BERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 Kast 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTUVOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address so Irving Place. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54,00 to 
$60.00 with a discount as formerly of 1o per cent. 
for cash. 











Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of nage Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 East 5h street. New 


PAULINA WEISS, 


Hicu Soprano, 


Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 





———— Piilladeiphis, Penna. 


J. M. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, | 
Music Syposraphers and Printers, 
nsom Street, _ 


The best face and nursery poamats = pe 





guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismut 





FRANK L. ARMSTRONG. Manazer. 


an 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 





C. H. HENNING, 


341 East 11th Street, 


Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 


Piano Manufacturer, 


NEW YORK. 





ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
4265 and 427 Kast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway, 









PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them 
will testify,among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice, For sale everywhere, or sent by mail, price 
2% cts. THORPE & C0., Sole Manafacturers, | 
80 Courtiandt St, New York. 





ZECKWER Merronowe, 







correct, very simple in con- 


struction and cannot 


get out of order. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD'A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 





This Metronome is absolutely | 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















ALBANY, N. Y. 


| 
BP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE | 
—or—- 
| 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New | 
and Takiog Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 





STorY & CLARK ORGANS, 


COFICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


@ Send for 1ss9 ‘etn aieaiede. 


| <p» CHARTERED IN 1865.4—@> 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modera 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


| 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE AKTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATU RE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE ANDTUNING. Tuition, $5; to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For I)lustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Halil, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalog..e. giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuab!e information, will be sent rree op 
application 














AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Tare & We 


“PIANOS, 


BRAUNSHOWEIG, it 


Uprights and Grands. 


OF CONSTRUC 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP. 








Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885 





Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 





MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 





11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 








me BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 


Application, 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





PRACTICE 


THE ERG LL cowe 


A Silent pe ei 7 


AND | 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more oe progress in the train.ug of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of * Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schoois. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 





ments, Will take re’ in Vocal Culture. 
Address 227 E. 69th Street, New York City. 





THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER co., 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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The Musical Courier. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, porn 


No. 





Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance 
VYeoarly, 64.00; Foreign, 85.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 








PER INCH. 

Three Months #&20.00 | Nine Months 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months.. 80.00 | 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 

Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
drait, or money orders 
NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1889 
Marc A, BLUMENBERG. OrTTo FLOERSHEIM,. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN. 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 





STREET. 


SENTATIVE 


286 STATE 


TERN REPRE 


OFFICE: 
HALL, 


No. 
Wr 


CHICAGO 
JOHN E, 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


HUBERTH R I E, Li 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


advertising bills in trade papers it 


I. D t pay your 


KX. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 


bills be paid in advance have no 


money to 
business, 


conduct their 


KEK. Their papers 


in flue nce, no cir ulat ion, no resources, no pows r 


consequently have no income, no 


IV. 


Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 


advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





the party who represented himself as connected with 
of 
and who offered to buy the note or notes signed 


| I 


ty 


the Kursheedt Manufacturing Company, of this 


| to what he paid for it, but it will also benefit his neigh- 


by George M. Guild, of Boston, overdue and protested, | 


desires to buy them, his order will be favorably received ; | 


any offer on an open account against said George 


| firm during the week from August 12 to 19, and the 


M. Guild 
- 
HAT’S the matter with amaranth wood, the nat- | 
iral color and figure of which making it a| 


jus and attractive wood for uprights either in cases 


cur 


of amaranth or amaranth and American walnut com- 


rs? 


bined in alternate laye The McCammon Piano Com- 
pany, of Albany, is making some such cases now, and 
Mr. Neil, the head of the factory, thinks they will take 
like wildfire 
ROM the Erie “Times” we reprint the following 
editorial paragraph on the Burdett Company: 

The Burdett Organ Factory isa plant that should not be closed. If 
the $<7 capital held by the two gentlemen who have the controlling in- 
terest was taken by some persons who wish to do business, the plant 
\ ntinue to do as large a business as it ever did. The industrial 

{ the Board of Trade ought not to allow this plant to cease 


era 


Why not reorganize for the purpose of making pianos 
and organs? 
manufacturing, and Erie is a good point, both for re- 
ceival of material and the purchase of lumber, as well as 
the Burdett 


an excellent trade mark. 


and name ona 


the shipment of 


1} 


pianos, 


piano would be 
= 
HY don't manufacturers take sufficient pride or in- 
terest in their catalogues to write, or hire some 
one to write for them, matter which shall be original. 
In fifteen or twenty catalogues now before us we find 


we hope the retail piano men or the men who sell pianos 


Che factory is admirably adapted for piano | 








of changing a word. 


| papers—it shouldn't be copied into official publications 
of reputable concerns. 


‘A 


| style, &c. 





| piano he recently purchased is a fraud not worth any- 


| array is rather imposing : 


“ Hints on the Preservation of a Piano” in the same 
words. To be sure there are certain general rules 
governing the care of an instrument, but surely it is pos- 
sible to rewrite them and state them in different 
And we have before us now a recently issued 
catalogue which boldly takes whole pages from the 
catalogue of Chickering & Sons, and statistical informa- 
tion from THE MUSICAL COURIER, without the trouble 


phrases. 


We have enough of this sort of thing in music trade 


GOOD many of the firms who have issued or are 

about to issue new catalogues this fall are having 
their work done by a Philadelphia printing concern. On 
an average the work is good, but we do not see why so 
arge a number of houses take their jobs to this particu- 
lar place without a definite idea of what they want in 
As the result so far there is a sameness in 
general appearance and style, which, however excellent 
it may be, gives to no one of them, so far as they have 
been issued, any distinctive character apart from the 
others. Why not ask for competitive bids for catalogues 
Printers are always glad 
to give estimates, and the various propositions made to 


from a half dozen printers? 


you will also enable you to see novelties which under 


existing conditions you cannot see, It’s all the samee 


now. 
W E believe it will not only benefit Mr. W. W. Hack- 
worth, of Brenham, Washington County, in the 


Lone Star State of Texas, to learn that the Beethoven 
thing, for it can never be sold at any figure approximate 


bors who might be contemplating the purchase of a 
piano to learn the same news. Mr. Hackworth is only 
of the many victims that are found in the shape of 
purchasers of fraud stencil pianos. The best thing Mr. 
to claim the return of the 
money sent for the fraud piano, and, if necessary, place 
a mercantile or collection 


one 


Hackworth can do is so 
the matter in the hands of 
agency. This sale of and advertisement in musical pa- 
pers of fraud pianos isa disgrace to the whole piano 


trade. 


T 


when they complain about dull retail business during 


HERE must be considerable latent humor about the 
people who sell pianos at retail on Fourteenth-st. 


August, for the record of chattel mortgages of one house 
alone—Messrs. Wheelock & Co.—shows that there must 
be a valuable trade flitting around during the very hot 
months, when complaints appear most formidable. 
Here are Wheelock mortgages on pianos sold by that 


Eliza Riley, Fourth-ave. and 138th-st., Wheelock piano.......... $410 
C. H. Sissen, 1800 Lexington-ave., Wheelock piano............... 400 
G. Straub, 1656 Madison-ave., Wheelock piano............ 300 
A. Lichtenheim, 26 East r29th-st , Wheelock piano....... 300 
C. O. Rockwell, 665 East 138th st., Wheelock piano................... 275 
B. Seich, so Essex-st., Wheelock piano.............cccscesceccerccues 275 
H. Hubner, 450 West Forty-seventh-st., Wheelock piano.... 250 
Ruth A, Ritch, Third-ave. and 179th-st., Wheelock piano............. 179 


And also a second-hand piano for $75. 

Pianos representing sales of nearly $2,500 sold by one 
firm in one week on one plan on one street necessarily 
is interpreted as only a portion of the business done by 
that firm. Wheelock probably sold other pianos on dif- 
ferent plans during that week, and if they did others 
also sold pianos at retail. 

While we appreciate fully the humor of the situation, 


at retail or the men who are retail piano sellers will now 
give the community a rest and cease their periodical 
complaints of bad times. The retail piano trade, even 


in August, is good. 


mation, the publication of which would be of no vital 
We 
have frequently alluded to this view we hold, and it is 


l is not one of the functions of journalism to supply 
the place of detectives for persons who desire infor- 


good to the interest a paper such as this represents. 





for the same reason impossible for us to furnish any pri- 





vate information to the parties in Cincinnati who desire 
to learn where or how they can secure the history and 
antecedents of a certain man some years in the 
piano business in this city. If, as our inquirers state, 
there must be public documents in existence that tell 
the story of divorce proceedings, they can readily obtain 
copies of the documents by applying to the clerk of the 
court, who may refer them to the judge of the court—it 
all depends upon the law of the State. In some States 
divorce documents are accessible only to persons direct- 
ly interested in the case. 

But what if they do get such copies? They would 
only show that the party was a divorced man before his 
marriage, and that is not a disgrace by any means, nor 
does it signify that the party is not to be trusted. More- 
over it is a private matter and does not belong to the 
public. That is our view. Other views are held by other 
Let the Cincinnati 
apply to them and no doubt their wishes will be grati- 
fied, and the whole private history of the young man, 
together with his various connections in business and 
otherwise, will be published. All we would publish 
about him is in reference to his career as a member of 
the trade, and, as that is pretty bad, it might as well be 
relegated to obscurity unless it becomes a public duty 
to publish it. 


music trade journalists. parties 


E would call the particular attention of piano 

manufacturers to the following article on a sub- 

ject of direct interest to each and every one of them. We 

reproduce it from “ Export and Finance,” an important 
weekly journal, published in this city: 


* * * * 
* 


American pianos are preferred in all the countries of South 
America, because they can stand very much better the climatic 
France Germany. 


conditions than those imported from and 


Nevertheless, for one American piano that you will find in 
Spanish America you will find 19 or 20 French or German. 
The of that the American 


considerably more than the foreign article. 


reason this is piano costs 
The only differ- 
ence in the price, however, comes in the freight. American 
pianos have to pay for traveling a less distance nearly double 
as much freight as the German or French instruments. The 
large subsidies granted by European Governments enable their 
steamers to take bulky freight of this character at much lower 
rates than our unfortunate lines, struggling along with nothing 
but their freight and passenger tariffs to give them existence, 
can possibly hope todo, Then again comes in one of the nice 
little points that have so much to do with our getting our fair 
share of South American trade. In most of the South Amer- 
ican countries duties are charged by weight, and the American 
piano, for some unknown reason, is from Io to 15 per cent. 
heavier than the European. Now, if we want to have the 
South American trade in pianos, we will have to reduce the 
weight of the piano from fo to I5 per cent., and even then, 
until the Government helps in the establishment of direct lines 


or steam communication, we will still be at a disadvantage, 


HERE is published in this city a certain music trade 
journal which sometimes fills up much of its 
“ valuable space ” with letters which it pretends to have 
received from intending subscribers and advertisers, and 
which letters are printed under the title of “ More Kind 
Words.” Some of these letters—many of them, in fact 
—are falsely credited to people from whom they were 
never received. Many of the supposed writers have as- 
sured us that they first saw the letter to which their 
name was appended when it was shown them in the col- 
umns of the journal in question. 

If the editors of that paper are business men they must 
keep such correspondence on file. To show that they 
have not these letters on file and that therefore they 
never have had them, THE MUSICAL COURIER hereby 
offers to pay one hundred dollars ($100) to any charit- 
able institution if every letter which has been printed 
during the past six months is produced on Wednesday, 
August 28, at the office of Mr. Alfred Dolge, and if they, 
upon examination, are found to be signed and to be ex 
actly as printed, we will place the money in Mr. Dolge’s 
hands to be forwarded to the charitable institution he 
selects. 

THE Musicat CouRIER is in the mail on Tuesday 
night and this gives the parties a good many hours’ time 
to select the letters from the files. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CoO., EEE. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
— NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, oc FIFTH AVENUE. 


STERLING © oo 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 





















































greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


Po ew ee SS Se ge 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


o 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


< SNe ee ||| 9 
EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE VOGALION ORGAN. 
‘THE STHRILN CG Cr). The Most Important and Beautiful invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY. CONN World of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


Re an ci cy | ‘TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! © BUs! “ESS ACTIVE" 


New Burdett Organ List. | | FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
MASON c& Se ES ey 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. = J rth cerregy needa: bon gy et ee 
| J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, ?irentensinpsovenenrs:« 


Grand Fall Board, 


wanvescteress Grand and Upright Grand Pianos Biarmonte Seale son rrame, 


Endwood Bridge, 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST GRADE. Touch Regulator, 
Finger Guard 


Frerory and Wareroows: Nos, 461, 463, 465, 467 West 401m Srneer, conven Vewrn Avenue, New York, sseenows G¥nsrpam tor. 


J & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
ows OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c+ | 


ROME CORAGILITY | 110 Fifth Avenue corner 16th Street. New York. 


























79, 000 


NOW IN USE. 
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On, MAMMA!! 


Mrs. McEwen’s $27,914.43. 








A FAMILY ATTACHMENT. 


Another ‘‘Musical Courier” Pre- 
diction Verified. 


I. 

EATTY, Swick, and now McEwen! Thus have the 
fraud concerns in the music trade gone to smash, 
notwithstanding the support they received by the com- 
bined music trade press of this country as against the 
honest, decisive and logically correct attitude, &c., of 
THE MuSICAL COURIER. We never did, and never will, 
condescend to place this paper in a position that will 
compel it to make favorable statements of or about firms 
which are considered by us as frauds. Before we do 
anything of the kind—before we shall permit or allow 
this paper to fall into the ranks of the stencil music 
trade press of this land, we will retire from music trade 
journalism—and we do not believe there is any immedi- 

ate prospect of retiring on our part. 

The manner in which the Beatty frauds, the Swick 
frauds and the McEwen frauds have been upheld by the 
music trade papers of this country is a living disgrace 
to the whole tribe of impecunious editors, who have 
not sufficient moral and financial backbone to conduct 
their papers without the assistance of the very frauds 
constantly interfering with the legitimate piano 


that are 


and organ trade of the country. 


Il. 

But let’s take a look at the McEwen failure. Mrs. 
Grace E. McEwen, mother of a minor son, Clarence C. 
McEwen, who was manufacturing pianos and selling 
them under the guidance and guardianship of his 
father, E. H. McEwen, secured an attachment represent- 
ing the amount of $27,914.43, and under it had the 


sheriff to take from her son and temporarily transfer to 
her all the merchandise and other assets belonging to 
She claims this 
Of course 


her son, Clarence C. McEwen. was 
done to save her money loaned to her son. 


he never had any such sum. A part of this sum was 
money rightfully belonging to the Sterling Company, 


nd never paid to that company by her husband, E. H. 


McEwen, who owed it tothe Sterling Company. Mrs. 
McEwen never had any money; at least no money 
imounting to anything like one-fourth even of $28,000, 
It was asmall sum of money loaned to her by her hus- 


and for the purpose that enabled her to figure as the 


person who advanced the money to her son C, C. 
McEwen to begin the manufacture of pianos. 
IIT. 

Denninger is the name of the chief legitimate creditor | 
and it is Mr. Denninger’s own fault that he is “ stuck” 
to the extent of $9,000. We advised him years ago not | 
to trust the McEwens, but he dropped into the hands of 
sev eral music trade editors who were paid by the elder 
McEwen to bolster up his credit, and during the sympo- 
siums inflager beer saloons Denninger succumbed and 


) one has any sympathy for him. 
Ovis Brothers are down for $5,000 for money loaned, 


t Ovis* Brothers have since “arranged” matters with 


the elder McEwen, who all along has been conducting | 


C. C. McEwen business 
rt New England Piano Company 
of about $5,000, but are fully secured and will 


are creditors to 


exten 


nothing 
Mr. W. A.*Kimberly, who was too shrewd a man to be 


ight in any of the McEwen traps. Mr. Kim- 
berly knew exactly what he was about in every 
transaction he made with McEwen, and always 
kept in view the interests of the New England 
Piano Company All the difficult manoeuvres in 
the complicated McEwen transactions were man- 


ed by him with singular brilliancy and judgment, and 
him appear not only in the light of a shrewd 
We are 


ake 


ss man, but also as a financial adept. 


DuUuSsING 


THE 


We wish to pay a well-deserved tridute to | 





MUSICAL COURIER. 





deserves it. ~ 

In view of the many favors done to McEwen by Kim- 
berly, it is therefore entirely out of place for E H. 
McEwen to state, as he has since his son’s failure, that 
it was he who bridged Kimberly over by means of 
checks and drafts, discounts and accommodations, at 
the time of the New England troubles, and McEwen's 
present attitude toward Mr. Kimberly should impress 
the latter that the former’s ingratitude makes dealings 
with him in the future impossible. 

IV. 

What’s the use of going over all the details >? McEwen 
owes for actions, for felt, for hardware and other mate- 
rial, the whole amounting to about $40,000 outside of the 
fraud claim of his mother. The Creditors will get noth- 
ing, and that’s just what they deserve. They should in 
the first place never have trusted McEwen, and in the 
second place not have trusted a minor. Of course, after 
this experience, which is considered by the McEwens to 
be the “softest snap” they ever “dropped to” (this is 
the language they use), they would be fools not to re- 
sume business at the old stand as soon as it seems 
politic, There is ne other line in which they could 


the line of bunco steerers, especially having the assist- 


McEwens, Carters and others, and who are the active 
representatives of this class of people. 
V. 

It was pre-arranged to make this move in order to 
| have C. C. McEwen plead the baby act, for he will be of 
| age soon and his parents decided that he should enter 
manhood clear of debts under the law, and to facilitate 
this happy result they took everything everybody 
loaned him and will keep it themselves, so that he may 





tection. It’s too commonplace a story to make a novel 
of it, except for readers of the “ Police Gazette.” 
VI. 4 
After reading this take your back files of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER and look them over, and you may be 
happy yet, you bet! 





THEY DON’T KNOW. 
re: cee 
temporaries’ ignorance of the piano business is 
becoming more and more known every day. We have 
| frequently had occasion to call attention to this peculiar 
condition of affairs both in persona] conversation and 
in the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER. The result 


into contact with the editors of trade papers have been 
quietly finding out for themselves what we stated long 
ago—that these editors have really no technical knowl- 
edge of the articles and interests of which they write. 


does not realize this just let him talk with any one or 
all of these interesting people on any ordinary question 
| of piano construction and see for his own satisfaction 
that they absolutely don’t know what they are talking 
| about. See how cleverly or clumsily, as the case may 
| be, they will turn the conversation into another chan- 
| 





nel—talk about yourself personally or make a flattering 
remark about something you have done or hope to do. 
Often, too, they will simply flatly agree with what you 
say and make an effort to deceive you into believing 





v= = - 
always pleased to pay a tribute to a man when he During the summer months which are just past we 


flourish like they do in the piano business, not even in | 


ance of the tribe of stencil music trade editors who are | 
never happy unless they are puffing Beattys, Swicks, | 


be able to make a start in the world under their pro- | 


have been more than usually busy in responding to 
the invitations of members of the trade to view and pass 
judgment on their newstyles. A few have been already 
mentioned in the columns of this paper and others will 
be noticed in due time. On Saturday last we were re- 
quested to call and examine a new instrument in the 
piatio line which we found to embotly many new prin- 
ciples of more or less importance. While there we were 
shown articles in which the editors of the other trade 
papers had praised the instrument in unqualified terms. 
Not only were we shown these, with many smiles from 
the parties interested, but they said : 

*‘ We know perfectly well that you are the only per- 
son qualified to judge of the merits and defects of a 
musical instrument, and so, as we want to do the best 
we can, we have sent to you to ask your professional 
opinion.” 

Upona technical examination of the sample displayed 
we found many points of excellence in it, and some 
errors of construction, which we readily pointed out. 
No sooner had we demonstrated in where lay the weak 
features than the technical man of the concern was 
called up and admitted the errors. He had recognized 
and at onceadmitted them, but did not fully realize how 
readily they could be overcome until suggestions were 
made to himby us. He is a sufficiently practical man 
at once to appreciate the importance and correctness of 
our corrections; and we confidently predict that the 
next instrument which shall come from this enterprising 
institution will prove a far better one than that on which 
we passed judgment. When we started to leave this 
new establishment we were asked by the proprietors : 

“ How is it that those other editors of music trade 
papers don’t know anything about the piano business?” 

And we answered: 

““We don’t know why they don’t know, except that 
they don’t know.” 








T last, after keeping them in waiting in vain for 
some weeks, Mr. J. V. Steger, of Chicago, has 
made his appearance among his friends in Boston and 
is now among us here in New York, quietly and philo- 
sophically taking in the great piano situation. And we 
may as well all rely upon it that when he makes up his 
mind to take it in he does so with the. most approved 


| nineteenth century business methods—and he takes it 


' all in, too! 


Mr. Steger is, by all means, the most suc- 


| cessful of the younger generation of Chicago piano 


T is gratifying to us to see that the fact of our con- | 


| sure winner. 


is that members of the trade who are perforce brought | 


If there is still any practical man in the trade who | 


| that they are understanding you by repeating your own | 


| words. Try it. 

| And then if you want to be convinced of the truth of 
| our assertion just simply pin the poor wretch right down 
| to a positive expression of his opinion on a question 
| that any one of your intelligent workmen would have 
knowledge enough of to express an opinion on. 

It is because these men, however good or estimable 
| they may be personally—which some of them are not— 
| it is because these men are daily demonstrating their 
| unfitness for their self assumed positions that the piano 

men are becoming the more disgusted with their empty 
| personal praises. With them every piano is the best, 
for a small consideration (in advance), and they are toa 
certain extent honest in what they say in praise of a 
| poor instrument, because they really don’t know that it 
is poor, and this of course makes their statements abso- 
lutely worthless when they speak of a good one. So it 
| has come to pass that when a manufacturer of a musical 
; instrument, which is not a stencil bastard, wants an ex- 
| pert opinion on his product he sends for the editor of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 


men. He views trade matters through a large mental 
telescope, which covers lots of ground, and as his eyes 
are good he takes all of it in that is to be seen. No- 
body can make a mistake who bets on Steger. He is a 





—Henry Eberbach, of Washington, advertises that he 
‘*rents pianos and organs by the day, week, month or year.” 

—Mr. R. Kochman, of Messrs. Behning & Sons, leaves 
town to-day for an extended trip through the South and South- 
west. 

—Both Messrs. Stopper & Fisk, of Williamsport, Pa., and 
Messrs. Broadberry & Eyth, of Pittsburgh, Pa., run orchestras 
in connection with their regular piano and organ business. 

—The followiny advertisement from the ‘‘ World” explains 
for itself the vast extent of the great new factory which some 
of the stencil sheets say is about to astonish the world : 

JIANO FINISHER, regulator and tone regulator wanted ; one who 

can do the three branches preferred. Address John J. Swick, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

—WINCHESTER, Mass , Aug. 24 (Special to the ‘‘ Tribune”). 
—A tragedy occurred in this town at an early hour this morn- 
ing. Frederick S. Nichols, while in a delirium consequent on 
typhcid fever, seized a revolver and shot his nurse, Mrs. A. D. 
Smith, through the heart, killing her instantly, Nichols’ 
father and younger brother George were in the house at the 
time, and as soon as they heard the report of the revolver 
the father rushed to his son’s room and tried to wrest thie pis- 


tol from him. The son fired again, the shot just grazing Mr. 


Nichols’ head, and burying itself in the wall not half an inch 


| . 
from where stood the younger son, who was coming up the 


| stairs. 


George and the father then grasped the crazy man and 
wrenched the revolver from his grasp, but not until he had 
fired another shot, which luckily was deflected toward the 
ceiling, where it imbedded itself. The unfortunate man is 27 
years old, large and muscular, and it was only after a hard 
struggle, lasting three-quarters of an hour, that his father and 
brother managed to overpower and disarm him. 

Mrs. Smith was a trained attendant, about forty-five years 
old, and a resident of Boston. Young Nichols is a Boston 
leather merchant, and has always borne an excellent reputa- 
His father is Stillman Nichols, of the firm of Cowdry, 


tion. 
Cobb, Nichols & Co., piano case manufacturers. The son 
was married about eighteen months ago. His young wife is 


prostrated by the tragedy. It appears that Nichols was 


offended because his nurse refused him something, and he 
sprang from the bed, séized a revolver from a bureau and 
fired the fatal shot, 
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A STENCIL JEW. 


—_——_-»__— 


HE time has long since passed when it was necessary 
for a man to make a confession of faith in order to 
place himself before his public in what to him seemed 
his proper light. A confession of faith is in the present 
day limited to a perfunctory duty in certain religious 
ceremonies or in a ritual on occasions when those inter- 
ested are supposed to be well acquainted with the faith 
of the confessor. To see it, therefore, in the columns 
of a music trade paper, signed by the editor, implies 
that very powerful motives must have agitated the 
writer who signed the article that informed the 
readers of the rather momentous and important facts 
embodied in the confession. 

However, in looking it over, we find that a mere trifle, 
a mere allusion to a dislike for bacon that was attributed 
to the editor on the part of a gentleman who happens 
to bear the name of Francis Bacon, was sufficient to 
draw out this confession of faith and put before the 
members of the piano and organ trade a document 
curious even in these days of curious and erratic music 
trade journalism. 

The religious test is not applied to men in this en- 
lightened age by beings who are known as men. A few 
bigoted, narrow minded people whose specie and whose 
efforts will be annihilated by the operations of natural 
law and who represent the decaying remnant of a for- 
mer age, a few troglodytes in civilian dress, are still 
strolling about on this rather diminutive sphere en- 
gaged in the vain effort to apply in the judgment of a 
man’s character and acts a religious test. But in the 
great dealings of the times, in the transactions of na- 
tions or in the more limited transactions that occur 
between man and man, the questions do no longer in- 
tercept the negotiation: Is he a Donatist? Is he a 
heretic? Is he this or that? Neither is the question 
of Rome, Is he a Christian, repeated. Neither is it 
asked whether he is a Mahomedan or does he come 
from the Ghetto—Is he a Jew? 

The Ghetto, which for several centuries was the incar- 
nation of that idea, has ceased, and with it also the 
question, Is he a Jew? 

Strange that all this should be discussed in a music 
trade paper, but the question has happily been raised to 
some elevation of importance, and it may as well be 
discussed. 

So far as we know the music trade, and we believe we 
know it thoroughly, the question now asked about a 
man with whom it is supposed that relations of some 


kind may ensue is as far removed from a religious test | 


as the present mental calibre will allow. The more 
extended and enlarged the mental sphere becomes the 
more remote will this religious test become. 

It makes no difference, then, to-day whether a man be 
a Jew or not, so long as he is a man of character and of 
good reputation honestly gained and maintained. But 
it does make considerable difference, even to-day, 
whether a man who was born a Jew has speculated 
with those whom he meets in his daily walks on the 
strength of a denial of this fact. In short, while a Jew 
is respected as such, a Jew who denies his origin, whose 
statement, like the name on a fraud piano, does not in- 
dicate his origin—in short, a stencil Jew—is despised 
and becomes and is a social pariah. And, peculiar as it 
may seem, those Jews who are most anxious to deny 
their extraction are generally the owners of the most 
pronounced and typical race features and are, in nearly 
every case, decidedly Semitic in cast of countenance, in 
cephalic construction, in nasal contour, in kinkiness of 
their hirsute embellishment, in posture and in the gen- 
eral bearing of their physical carriage. 

In most cases that appeal to the generous American 
mind and character a man who is a Jew fares much better 
by, insome delicate manner, alluding to his descent than 
he who takes pains to ingratiate himself on the strength 
of a denial of the fact, and the outspoken Jew fares better 
—all things being equal—than the other, because the 
American naturally despises the stencil—the fraud which 
never for any length of time prospers. Fraud and failure 
always go in pairs and are inseparable companions, and 
the fraud or stencil Jew is one of the frauds whom we 
are sure to meet in our walks of life. 

He has just made his confession of faith in his own 
music trade paper, signing it with, what is supposed to 
be, his name. We say this advisedly. The particular 
or special field operated by one individual is always a 
limited one, unless he happens to be one of the few 
great minds of his time. In the ordinary course of a 
man’s life in profession or trade his environment is, 
relatively speaking, small, and those who form the circle 


. . . | 
of his acquaintances are very sure to know something 


of or about his descent, his ancestors, his pedigree. Even 


a stranger in a strange land, when he is not ashamed of 
his pedigree, will soon be able to find someone who, 
either from direct knowledge or by means easily ob- 
tained, gains access to his past and that of his parent- 
age, and thus, gradually, will a stranger make his posi- 
tion within his environment secure. You can trace 
him. The party who signed what is supposed to be his 
name to his confession of faith has never been traced. 
You must always accept his individual word for it 
that he is so and so, as the case may be, and it is a 
notorious fact that his word is worthless. When, there- 


fore, he says in reply to Mr. Bacon “ my ancestors were | 


princes in the temple” he fortifies his obscurity with a 
glittering phrase, copied from Benjamin Disraeli’s 
reply to Daniel O'Connell, which in this controversy 
means absolutely nothing. If his mother belonged to 
one of the oldest Protestant families in Prussia she 
could not bea descendant of “ princes in the temple,” 
for the Protestants of Prussia (he means Protestants 
of Brandenburg, for when the kingdom of Prussia was 
made the states were already Protestant, Brandenburg 
being the chief state, about which the others were sub- 
sequently crystallized; he is a little off in his history, 
that’s all,) came from the indigenous tribes and inhabi- 
tants, and they were the descendants of the early 
Christians and not of races who worshipped in temples ; 
they worshipped in groves and like the Druids. When 
he, therefore, refers to his “ ancestors who were princes 
in the temple” he must mean his father’s ancestors, 
who, he admits, came from apostate Jews, and apostate 
Jews were never Christians. Christians never called 
them Christians, but always “ apostate Jews,” to desig- 


nate in the most emphatic terms that once a Jew you | 
could not be anything but a Jew, but that you were not | 


even a Jew, but an apostate Jew, a Jew who traded with 
his religion. 

Such, then, are the people who glory in the “ ances- 
tors” who were “ princes in the temple.” But there is 
no evidence of this except the mere (guarded although 
it is) statement of a man who admits that he is descend- 
ed from stencil Jews, while he is at the same time en- 
deavoring to prove how much of a stencil Jew he is 
himself. You cannot sever the tribe from the Jew. A 
Jew belongs to a tribe the descendants of an old Svrian 
Bedouin tribe, and no matter where he was born he is 
for the reason of his direct lineage as a descendant of a 
Semitic race a Jew, be he English, African, Mexican, or 
even Chinese. He is a Chinese Jew if he is born of 
Jewish parents in Pekin, and is called a Jew much 
sooner than a Chinaman; and he is an English Jew if 
he is born of Jewish parents in London, and is called a 
Jew much sooner than an Englishman, sometimes never 
an Englishman, but always a Jew. Ethnologically he is 
always a Jew. 


It is, of course, no disgrace to be a legitimate member | 


of the race or tribe of which Jesus Christ was a de- 
scendant, but it is a disgrace, and considered at the 
present time more so than at any other, to attempt to 
deny or to deny your consanguinity, as it is always done 
at the command of motives very justly suspected. The 
Jew who makes efforts to disprove that he is a Jew, even 
at the risk of defiling the reputation of his ancestors, is 
a miserable object of pity and contempt in the estima- 
tion of people who consider the use of religion for pur- 
poses cf temporal gain or advantage a shameless out- 
rage. Of course, this miserable stencil Jew accommo- 
dates himself to the time, place or surroundings to 
barter with religion, as it may appear most profitable. 


Where the Episcopal Church is influential the stencil | 


Jew is an Episcopalian, and where Methodism flour- 
ishes he is a Methodist. 
he is a Catholic, and where Presbyterianism prevails he 
is a Presbyterian. Anything to gain temporary position 
is the problem the parasitical stencil Jew must solve, 
and we would not be surprised if he were at times anx- 
ious to show some Theosophic friend that he was a fol- 
lower of Buddha. It is because of the many opportuni- 
ties offered to a stencil Jew to pose as it may suit him 
best that Christianity, when he enters its folds, refuses 


to call him a Christian, and very properly is this refusal | 
carried out in the deportment of pure Christians toward | 


stencil Jews. 
Representing in himself a living lie, the stencil Jew is 
never trusted; his claims are treated with suspicion, 


his statements are not believed, and although he may 
be a pachyderm and not appreciate it, trepidation is al- | 


ways manifest in all who treat with him; he is an 
Ahasuerus, and having no habitation, wandering about 
like a strolling player or an advance agent, with nothing 
to advance except hisclaim, he is naturally and for the 
best of reasons not trusted, and never occupies a per- 
manent social relation with the community. 

In consequence of this no particle of faith is placed in 


In Roman Catholic parishes | 


his statements, which are always written with the ulti- 
mate object of aiding him in his general stencil scheme. 
He not only falsifies his religion, his place of birth and 
the spot where he was educated (for the stencil Jew is in 
nearly every instance educated in one direction or the 
other), but also any or all documentary evidence to him 
fruitful of benefit, For that reason Medieval Europe 
would not believe a stencil Jew under oath, and his tes- 
timony in courts all over Christendom is taken cum 
grano salis to-day. He defrauds the world in his books, 
} in his letters, in his papers, and in all those phenomena 
| of evidence considered holy and valuable in the intricate 





associations of men. 

For these reasons his claims that the circulation of 
his paper exceeds that of other papers of the same class 
cannot be considered worthy of attention by men whose 
conduct is controlled by the usages of society and by 
the laws and ethics of a civilization that views the 
stencil Jew as an outcast. His books are stencil; there 
is no possible chance to avoid the suspicion that they 
are to-day false to a greater degree than his books were 
that covered his last business in music trade journalism 
some four or five years ago. We had opportunities to 
go through those books after his failure on that occa- 
sion, and there was not an expert in this large town who 
¢ould unravel the interlaced skeins of written fraud 
found in those books. How then can a legitimate 
newspaper, an institution whose books go back nearly 
ten years, submit to a comparison with books kept 
under the control of a stencil Jew, whose contrivances 
are the result of many experiences in the line of stencil 
from the earliest days of his existence to the present 
hour, and who had a set of stencil books in full 
operation years ago? 

It is like making the attempt to compare Steinway & 
Sons’ system of manufacture and business with that of 
the late lamented Swick, and just as Mr. Steinway would 
smile at the idiotic suggestion of such a comparison 
must we smile at the challenge oi a stencil Jew, whose 
challenges are never accepted in polite society. 





FOR SiO. 


TOO FAR 


= 





NE of our contemporaries says that we have now at- 

| 0 tacked Mr. Philip Werlein, of New Orleans. Here's 

the way it stands. Mr. Werlein advertises that he sells 
the “ world’s best leading pianos, lasting 25 years and 
| over, SOME STAYING IN TUNE SEVEN YEARS.” 

| In commenting upon this advertisement we 

| that 


Never was there a piano made with the intention that it should remain 


stated 


| in tune seven years or seven months. A piano is an instrument sus: ep- 
| tible to influences of various kinds, under the uperation of which it must 
| necessarily get out of tune and out of pitch, but particularly out of tune 
Nothing can be done to prevent such a result as long as it is intended that 
the instrument should be a musical one. Moreover, Mr. Werlein must 
know, if he knows anything at all, that pianos cannot, do will not 
and should not remain in tune seven years or even seven months. Mr 


Werlein knows all this, and yet he will advertise in a business advertise- 


not, 


ment of his own a falsehood so palpable and so misleading. Is it not pos 


sible for Mr. Werlein to do business without resorting to such absurdities, 
such nonsense? It degrades the piano business 

That is what we said and it is true, and so we say it 
|again. And attack Mr. 
Werlein, either. Very possibly Mr. Weriein never wrote 
the advertisement himself at all. One of his clerks may 
have done it, and it is very possible that Mr. Werlein 
himself had not even read it until his attention was 
called to it. We should like to believe this, because we 
imagine Mr. Werlein is, as his father was, too good a 


it doesn’t constitute an upon 





business man to allow such nonsense to pass through 
his hands. 

It seems to have surprised our contemporary exceed- 
ingly to learn that a piano will not stand in tune for 
seven years, nor for even seven months, and he at once 
accuses us of having said that a Conover Brothers piano 
with their new tuning device would stay in tune for 
seven months or seven years. We have never said any- 
thing of the sort, because we know better, and, what is 
more, we know that Mr. Conover would never make any 
such claim himself for his own instruments. Ridicu- 
lous ideas like this occur in the minds of ignorant trade 
editors, not in the minds of practical piano men. All 
| that Mr. Conover claims for his improvement and all 
| that ever we have said of it is that it zs an improve- 
ment, that it will keep pianos longer in tune—but not 
for seven years. 

But then what can we expect from a man who doesn't 
He doesn't know the 
he 


| know whether a piano is in tune ? 
difference between tone, 
| doesn’t care, because he has been at the business long 
| enough now to have learned something about it. It 
doesn’t interest him, however, and he finds that he can 
|make about as much money from certain people by 
dealing with their product in general “ word pictures,’ 


tune and and evidently 
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made striking by the personal praise of the individual 
In short, to 


who has advanced the price of the puff. 


use his own words, he “ doesn’t play the piano, but plays 
We venture to say that the only 


the piano trade.” 
active interest he has in the Werlein misleading “ad. 
is the feeling of regret that Mr. Werlein is in far away 
New Orleans and not near enough for him to run around 
and get $10 for a defense proving that Werlein did sell 
pianos that will stand in tune for seven years and that 


THE MUSICAL COURIER was violently “ attacking ” him. 





PRICES AND CATALOCUES. 


> 


S usual when a lay journal attempts to inform or in- 
A it has no 
special knowledge the result is very much as though 
Here, 


struct its readers on matters of which 
such articles were written by music trade editors. 
for instance, is a clipping from ** Once a Week,” which 
s now going the rounds of the daily press: 


One of the most profound mysteries in the history of every day life in 
America is the cost of a piano, Apparently no two men ever pay the same 
sum for pianos which are similar in scheduled price and every detail of work- 


nanship, and the manner in which prices are scaled down would astonish the 


manager of an English dry goods house, Grand pianos, which appear in the 


catalogue to cost $1,500, can be had at the warerooms for about $1,200, and, 


if the purchaser say he is a professional musician, for $100 or $200 less, Thep 


there are enormous discounts for cash, which bring the price down to about 
$800 ; and, after this, if the purchaser fights vigilantly, he will, in all likeli- 
hood, be able to throw off two or three commissions, so that the price would | 
come to him at $500, or even belowthat sum. The inference is that there must 


be a very large profit on pianos when they are sold at the catalogued price—if 


they ever are. The expenses of piano warehouses in New York should, by 


ids, be very great; for nearly all of the most eligible sites on Fifth-ave. 


are occupied by firms of piano makers. This is one branch of manufacture, by 
the way, in which America is far ahead of Europe. A piano there is a rarity 
among people of moderate means, while no hut in America is too humble for 


1 pianner,”’ on which Mary Jane may hammer out her five finger exercises. 


Such nonsense circulated broadcast is calculated to 


injure the trade, because it makes the public suspicious 


and brings into a prominent light the unfair and un- 
methods of comparatively a few dealers 


That the writer of 


business-like 
who are a discredit to their calling. 


he above paragraph is ignorant of his subject is appar- 


ent to any piano man ata glance. Pianos are not sold 
at the price they are listed at, and the list price is 
simply used as a basis from which discounts can be 
made, In every reputable house in New York a certain 
average price is maintained, and in some an absolutely 
ne price system is in vogue. This newspaper man 
nust have had dealings with some very low grade 


concern and not with any of the houses that occupy 
all of the most eligible sites of Fifth-ave.,’’ because no 
reputable maker will drop on his price of $1,500 down to 
Sr00 
Just imagine “ throwing off” $100 or $200 because the 
customer is a professional, or $200 or $300 for cash, and 
!” We 


never could quite understand the disposition on the 


$200 or $300 for “two or three commissions 


part of some people to object to and make a long story 
about professional people and teachers receiving special 
neessions and commissions. 


\bout the catalogue price matter, we happen to have 


fore us a circular issued by Messrs. Hume, Minor & | 


( of Richmond, Va., in which they offer the follow- 


explanation to their customers: 
The Catalogue Price 
to do with the actual value or selling price of an instrument. 
These prices were never intended for the purchaser, but for convenience be- 
wholesale prices fluctuate every few 
and fall of material. 


as Nothing 


wee e manufacturer and the dealer ; 


s, according ise Catalogues cannot be is- 


ften, « se 


sently discounts are made from the catalogue price, and 
gulates the selling price accordingly. 


Differes anufact s give different discounts; some fix the catalogue 


as to give big discounts ; others fix the catalogue price lower, 


tly give smaller discounts 


$ CANHOL est 


as low grade and inferior goods are often catalogued higher than first- 


sss instruments Different dealers get different discounts from the same 


nanufacturer, Large dealers, contracting for a large quantity of instru- 


better disc ts than those who buy on time or sell on commis- 


ments, get 


s , consequently large dealers and those who sell 


Pianos and Organs Exclusively 
dealers, who buy on time and in small quantities 


an sel) cheaper than sma 


\nd here are also some other points made by that 


m in the same circular, which may be of interest to 





icaiers 
> . 

You Wish to Purchase an Instrument; 
y want a good one, and wish to avoid paying an extravagant price. All 
r anufacturers claim that theirs are the best. Local dealers, teachers, 
and neighbors advise you to buy this, that and the other instrument, 
‘ are puzzled to know what to do, Manufacturers and dealers wish to 
se eir own goo and, of course, recommend them. Teachers and 
c t knowing the details of the trade, or the principles involved in 
Y. anufactur f instruments, form opinions from what they hear from 


e general appearance and tone of the limited number of 


sand oigans they may have used—the cost seldom being taken into 


sonsideratior 


order that you may purchase an instrument intelligently, so as to 


secure a good one and at the lowest figures, we submit a few facts for your 


onsideration 
In the first place, musical instruments, like ail other kinds of merchandise, 


are graded—some are cheap, some are medium price and some seem high. To 





Why shouldn't they ? | 


nate the value of an instrument by the catalogue | 


the inex perienced purchaser all these look alike, sound alike, and he cannot 
understand why such a difference in price. The price is regulated by the cost 
of materials used, the kind of labor employed and the number of instruments 
made, It is noeconomy to buy a cheap instrument, because they are made from 
inferior material by incompetent workmen, and will always be costing some- 
thing to keep them in order. They are not made for service but to sell, On 
the other hand, it is not al ways the high priced instruments that are the best ; 
many manufacturers ard deslers ask high prices for low grade goods ; 
they sell but few instruments and must get big profits. It costs more to sell 
shoddy than fine goods. It is not necessary to advertise broadcloth, silk and 
First-class pianos and organs, like these articles, speak for them- 
} selves, Sometimes two manufacturers or dealers handling the same grade of 
| goods, make a difference of 25 per cent. in the price. One claims that it is 
better to sell a few instruments and get large profits—while the other prefers 
to sell many at small profits, A factory turning out 50 instruments per week 
can and does s_Il for less than one who turns out but 20. 

No first-class manufacturer cares to sell to an individual direct. When he 
does he holds the price up, because he is compelled to protect his smallest 
agent. Therefore, when a purchaser buys from the factory, the agent in his 
section gets a larger profit than if the instrument had been sold through 
him. Those who have no agents make only inferior goods, consequently 
cannot get responsible men to risk their reputation selling them ; hence they 
resort to advertising, the cost of which is more than a dealer’s profit, Pur- 
chasers, therefore, pay for these advertisements, 





calfskin. 





Becker’s Patent Repetition Action for 
Upright Pianos. 


Simplified and Improved since Patented September 
9, 1884, 


HE following are the most prominent fea- 

tures of my improvements and the advantages over other 
| actions : 

1. This action is simpler, less subject to wear, and probably 
will cost less than those now used by American piano makers, 

2. It requires no check rail, bridle and bridle wire, or hooks 
and springs, to catch under the hammer butt. 

3. It admits of a ‘‘ repetition,” beyond the capacity of exe- 
cution of the most limber fingers, which cannot be attained to 
such a degree in any other upright or even the Erard grand 


action, 

4. Climatic changes cannot, under ordinary circumstances, 
working,” even ifthe ‘‘dip” of the keys is in- 
creased by a swelling of the “ balance rail,” which would 
‘*block” the hammers of any other action. 

5. The hammers are closely ‘‘ resting” upon the jacks (as 
in a grand action), and in case the keys in the back are raised 
by a swelling of the ‘ underneath there will be no 
‘** long” jacks, the latter always being forced in position of 


affect its 


“se 


‘cushion ” 


rest, even without the aid of the ‘‘ jack spring,” whereby 
the ‘‘sticking’’ of jacks and “looseness of touch” are pre- 
vented, 


6, The ‘‘ rebounding” of the hammers from the strings is 
accelerated by the forced motion of the jacks, thus aiding the 
repetition and least interrupting the ‘‘ vibratory power” of 
the strings. 

7. The ‘‘ touch ” is light, elastic and the mechanism may be 
termed the ‘fly action,” as the shortest ‘‘ staccato” stroke 
will produce tone, the hamm:r not being interrupted by the 
bridles ; alse the most tender touch (by pressure, not percus- 
sion) in the ‘‘legato’”’ will always receive an equally tender 
res ponse of tone, while it does nct fail to produce the greatest 
power when attacked in the “' fortissimo.” 

8. The hammer is firmly held by the ‘‘ back check,” the 
latter pressing against the ‘‘ counter check” in the direction of 
the ‘‘hammer pivot,” avoiding thereby the ‘‘blocking” of 
hammers on the strings and the great uncertainty of the 
‘* checking” operation so often noticed in other actions, 

g. The ‘‘ regulating” of this action is, on account of its 
‘* simplicity,’’ much facilitated, and once done it will remain 
so for years, 

10, It is, in fact, the ‘‘grand action” in an upright piano 
Respectfully, F, L. BECKER, 

174 East Eighty-second-st., 
New York City. 

[The action referred to by Mr. Becker is an improve- 
| ment on and development of the former upright action 
investigated by a number of the more important manu- 
facturers of this and other cities. Its advantages are 
manifold and can be demonstrated instantaneously by 
anyone who desires to investigate the new action, a 
working model of which can be seen at this office. It 
is a highly interesting piece of mechanism and should 
be ex amined by people who take an interest in progres- 
sive piano making.—Editors MUSICAL COURIER.] 


that pianists want. 


| Annual Meeting of the Sterling 
Company. 

T the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Sterling Company, which was held at their office on 
August 21, R. W. Blake, Jas. R. Mason and C. H. Hubbell 
At the subsequent meeting of the di- 
R. W. Blake was chosen president, Jas. R. Mason 
secretary and treasurer, and C. H, Hubbell appointed super- 
intendent. 


| were chosen directors. 
| rectors 


The business was reported to be in a most thriv- 
ing condition, and the increasing demand for the Sterling 
piano goes to show that this instrument is becoming a great 
favorite. The company will, about September 1, send out 





undoubtedly meet with a ready sale, many of their agents hav- 
ing already sent in orders for them. Besides this the com- 
pany will have ready for the fall trade one of the handsomest 
cabinet organs ever put upon the market, and have also made 
great improvements in their other styles. 




























































































Behr Brothers & Co. 
NE of the busiest of the busy factories inthe 
piano line at the present time is that of Behr Brothers & 
Co. They are anticipating and preparing for an unusually 
good fall trade, and if their prosperity is to be commensurate 
with the excellence of their newest creations they will enjoy a 
business which will far surpass any of their former successes. 

It is always gratifying to us to record any particularly satis- 
factory movement of Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co., because 
in them are represented the better elements of the piano 
industry in all their details. While their business has been 
strongly pushed and has been constantly growing they never 
have sacrificed the quality of their instruments to the number 
that they have turned out. No one firm within our knowledge 
have devoted more time and energy since their establishment 
to the improvement of their product, and the various patents 
embodied in their piano of to-day are not excelled in novelty 
and utility, while the total results have been too often spoken 
of in our columns to need further praise at this time. 

Behr Brothers & Co. are making pianos for musicians, for 
people who know a good instrument when they hear and see 
it, and to this end they have had the wisdom to surround 
themselves with practical piano men whose names stand at 
the head in their various specia! lines. Of no department in 
their establishment is this more true than of their scientific 
and technical branch, which is presided over by a gentleman, 
than whom no man is better posted and more thoroughly ad- 
vanced in the art—and with him it is an art—of piano con- 
struction, The new grands, of which we have had occasion 
to speak before, are coming out in excellent form and are to 
be heard largely in prominent concerts in all parts of the 
country during the season now so close upon us. 

The cuts of them to be found in the new catalogue, just 
issued, give an excellent representation of the beauty of the 
cases, and two excellent cuts of the grand piano action with 
compensating lever show that most important improvement 
which has called forth such universal praise wherever it has 
been tested. 





Mr. Hawkins’ Farewell. 

IR—The indulgence you have so often grant- 

ed me in opening your columns prompts me to venture 
once again into the arena ; not in this instance to discuss any 
matter of general interest, but io utter a few words of farewell 
to my friends throughout the music trade. After an experi- 
ence of eight years in London, the whirligig of time removes 
me to a distant yet to me familiar point, for I am about re- 
turning to the United States, to pursue in my native country 
the same line of interests which I have long followed in the 
land of my adoption. 

Before turning toward the setting sun I feel that I should 
like to give expression to my appreciation of the marked and 
continued kindness which I have encountered in this portion 
of the Queen’s dominions. I return to America with feelings 
enkindled by the recollections of very many agreeable associa- 
tions, and which I shall often bring to mind in the future. I 
desire to place on record my sense of the invariable courtesy 
extended to me, and to make these lines serve as an acknowl- 
edgment to all those with whom I have had the pleasure of as- 
sociating. 

The business of the company which I have been honored in 
representing will hereafter be solely conducted by Mr. J. N. 
Merrill, than whom no man is more conversant with the high 
aims which govern legitimate commercial affairs, and whose 
thorough and familiar knowledge of the music trade will be 
found of great value to those who may join hands with him in 
promoting their welfare. 

Let me only add that in closing my career in London I end 
my association with the gentlemen composing the Smith 
American Organ Company, and in the United States enter a 
new field of activity with another eminent firm, with which I 
shall co-operate in the future. My friends may be interested 
in learning that I have allied myself with the Emerson Piano 
Company, of Boston and New York, and I may be permitted 
to add that when the American piano finds a secure resting 
place in Great Britain in friendly rivalry with those of English 
and Continental makers that piano will be graced with the 
name of Emerson. 

With renewed expressions of good will, and thanks for many 
favors and kindnesses, I am, sir, yours sincerely, 
Lonpon, August 9, 1889. E, P. HAWKINS. 
The above was addressed to the editors of the “ Lon- 
don and Provincial Music Trades Review,” who added 
the following comments: 

We need only add that the English trade will be very sorry 
to lose Mr. Hawkins, who amid much and keen business 
rivalry has invariably behaved with courtesy and consideration 
to his associates and his competitors, and who, while a man of 
energy and progress, has always recognized the wisdom of 








their first baby grand, the scale of which is new and faultless. 
The tone is said by competent judges to be of superior quality | 





and the sustaining power unequaled by any. This style will 








commercial rectitude and gentlemanly good feeling. The 
trade will cordially wish Mr. Hawkins success in his new field 
of labor. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


oo 


An Exhaustive Treatment of an Im- 
portant Subject. 





LEGAL OPINIONS. 


F there is any question upon which the entire 
music trade of Chicago and other Illinois cities are at sea 

it is upon the new Chattel Mortgage bill and its construction, 
There is very little uniformity among dealers in closing their 


sales, or rather in making papers and acknowledgment of | 


signatures. At the last session of the Illinois Legislature the 


crying evils of ‘the Shylock-Shark chattel mortgage fiends | 


were frequently discussed, and the net result was the passage 
on the closing day of Senator Burke’s Chattel Mortgage law— 
one of the shortest and yet most important bills ever passed. 
While the bill itself was certainly intended by Senator Burke 
and the supporters of it as a hedge against sharks and speedy 
foreclosures, it also contains another clause which prevents 
the husband from covertly mortgaging his effects, as has 
been frequently done in Chicago, to the detriment of many 


a poor deluded wife, whose little all goes because of a drunken | 


or negligent husband’s unknown act of mortgaging the entire 
** shark.” 
accomplished, but contrary to the spirit of the movement, of 
the framers of the bill and against the better judgment of its 


effects, and that to a merciless 


supporters, it has placed a hedge around the methods of doing 
business on the installment plan which burdens the trade, and 
it offers up to date no loophole or avenue of escape. So many 
constructions have been placed on the bill that TH& MUSICAL 
Courier, believing it to be of sufficient importance, secured 
an opinion on the subject from Mr. Samuel W. Jackson, a 
prominent Chicago lawyer, thoroughly familiar with the work- 
Mr. Jackson’s view of the case was in 
Before going further it might be 


ings of law in Illinois. 
hearty accord with our own, 
well to give the latest law : 


The Law in Illinois. 
‘An Act to regulate the foreclosing of chattel mortgages 
wife to jointly sign,” 
22. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois that no chattel 
mortgage on the necessary bousehold goods, wearing apparel or mechanics’ 


tools shall be foreclosed in a Court of Record, No such household furniture, | 


wearing apparel or mechanics’ tools shall be seized or taken out of the pos- 
session of said mortgagor before foreclosure except by the sheriff, and then 
only after the mortgagee or his agent shall present an affidavit to a judge of 
any Court of Record, stating that the mortgage is due; he shall receive an 
order from such judge directing the sheriff to seize such household goods 
wearing apparel or mechanics’ tools, and hold the same subject to the order 
of the court. Provided that nothing herein shall apply to the sale of furni- 
ture on the installment plan, Provided that nothing in this act shall apply to 
foreclosures of mortgages made before this act becomes a law. 

33. Nochattel mortgage executed by a married man or a married woman 
on household goods shall be valid, unless joined in by the husband or the wife 
as the case may be. 

Of course, under the first proviso in ‘* 32,” piano dealers 
are exempt from the provisions concerning foreclosures and 
can proceed as formerly. The ‘* 33d,” however, is the nut to 
crack, We know of a dozen firms in Chicago who interpreted 
the law as in favor of signature of purchaseralone. Randall H. 
White, a justice of the peace, so decided, not, however, in a 
test case, but merely as an opinion. 
lawyer. Another lawyer begged to differ and construe liter- 
ally. In this dilemma, and for the good of the trade, we 
secured Mr. Jackson’s opinion, to which Illinois trade is 
welcome, 

Mr. Jackson’s Opinion. 
Cuicaco, August 21, 1889. 

Dear Sir—In reply to your inquiries 1 submit. The Burke addenda to 
the Illinois statutes on chattel mortgages is, in my opinion, a weakly drawn 
instrument, and while I am not prepared to state that it would not stand the 
test of the Supreme bench, I have my doubts as to its constitutionality, and 
believe, while it has accomplished its object, it has also thrown barriers in 
the way of trade which were not intended. ‘* Provided that nothing herein 
shall apply to the sale of furniture on the installment plan by regular dealers” 
is, by reason of the wording, clearly applicable alone to section 32, as, had the 
framers of the bill intended that nothing in the entire act should apply to 
the sale of furniture, &c., they would have used the term “act” instead of 
“herein.”’ Note the use of the term “act ’’ in the second proviso relating to 
the non-effect of the provisos on mortgages made prior to the adoption of 
bill and its becoming a law. Such being the case, the last section, ‘* 33,” 
relating to the dual signature in the case of married persons must be con- 
strued literally, and I would advise concurrence with its provisions as the 
surest and safest way. Respectfully, 


Samuge. W. Jackson. 


* * 


* 

Mr P. J. Healy also agreed that the document was a very 
loosely drawn one and was somewhat surprised when his 
attorney advised in accordance with Mr, Jackson’s views. 
Mr. John M. Smyth, John A. Bryant, J. O. Twichell, Alex. H. 
Revell and several others have considered the first proviso a 
‘* saving clause.” Others have compelled signature of husband 
and wife and the matter has caused an immense amount of 
confusion and trouble, A few firms have prepared a new style 
contract, which we will give later on. The construction on 


So much the bill has 


Husband and | 


So also did a prominent | 


| bas been decided that in certain cases, notably where an at- 

tempt was made to seize a teacher's instrument, that it was “a 
mechanic tool,”” and again where a family had always been 
n good circumstances it was decided to be a ‘‘ household 
necessity,” but no matter what it may have been decided it is 
certainly in the broad sense ‘‘ an article of furniture,” and so 
excluded from the foreclosure necessities. 

The only form of contract we have noticed as yet is the fol- 
lowing : 


I am to retain possession of said property until default shall be made in 
the payment of said sums (insuring against loss by fire), but if I fail to make 
any of the payments with interest thereon, at times above specified, or shall 
attempt to sell, encumber or remove said property from the premises or 
town above mentioned, without written consent of the , or if at 
any time it or its assigns shall feel themselves unsafe or insecure, then it or 
its agents or assigns may declare the entire amount due, and take possession 
of said property, without any previous notification or demand whatever, and 
enter upon any premises where the same may be, or is supposed to be, using 
such force as may be necessary, and upon surrendering to me this agreement 
shall become the owners of said instrument, and be released from all my 
claims and rights on said instrument or for payments made on this agree- 
ment, or it or its ageats or assigns may sell the same at auction, on giving a 
three days’ notice by posting a notice of sale in some public place; and at 
any such sale at auction the said , or its agents or assigns, may 
become the purchasers ; or the said , or its agents or assigns, may 
sell the said property at private sale, with or without notice or advertise- 
ment, for cash or on credit, at such price as they deem proper; and after 
| deducting the amount due them, interest thereon as above, expense, includ- 
| ing cost of sale and necessary attorney's fees incurred in the premises, and 
| all prior liens thereon, pay to me the overplus, if any, on demand at their 
It is admitted that said is not any part of 
nor will the same be claimed by 
If, however, the said 





place of business. 


necessary household goods; 

as necessary household goods. 

shall choose, as aforesaid, to take possession of said 

company shall be at liberty to do so under or in pursuance of an act of the 

General Assembly of the State of Illinois, entitled “* An Act to regulate the 

foreclosure of mortgages on household goods, wearing apparel and mechan- 

ics’ tools,’’ approved June 5, 1889 ; and this instrument may in such case be 
foreclosed under said act. 


said 


* 
- 


* 

We fail to see wherein lies the especial merit of this con- 
tract, although on the face of it it seems strong enough. If 
| we mistake not (and legal advice upholds us) the evident at- 
vitiates the mortgage, 


tempt to evade the law approved June 5 
and the court would not be bound thereby. 
if the only way out of the muddle is a straight chattel mort- 
gage as furnished by Rand, McNally & Co., signed by hus- 


band and wife, and duly acknowledged before a justice of the 


It seems to us as 


peace. 
* 
= 


* 


If there is any one thing more annoying than another it is 
| the present law requiring chattel mortgages to be acknowl- 
edged before a justice of the peace in the township of the pur- 
chaser. Most of the justice (?) shops are dirty dens where 

loafers most do congregate, and where the toughest classes 
| and rockiest cases are disposed of. Fancy sending a lady to 
this den, where even men scarcely dare tread. It’sa crying 
A deed to millions of real estate may be acknowl- 
edged but paltry chattel mortgage 
must go through a justice (Heaven save the mark!) mill, 
and take, in the course of time, thousands of dollars from 
| poor people to fatten the purse of Justice Fiddlestick—no dis- 
respect or contempt of court. And even that isn’t all. Ifa 
| customer lives in the town of Hyde Park, the mortgage must 
be acknowledged there ; or Lake or Lake View, West, North 
or South Chicago. A prominent firm have been holding 
the ‘‘ bulge ” on the boys for some time past. Having by some 
means become impressed with the belief that Hon. United 
| States Commissioner Phil. Hoyne could acknowledge all doc- 
uments, they have been sending customers to the commis- 
sioner, and for an inexplicable reason that gentleman has been 
‘*acknowledging ” and taking a fee therefor, when he has no 
more authority for so doing than has President Harrison. He 
| has authority, however, to ‘‘acknowledge”’ as between non- 


shame. 


before a notary, a 


| residents and residents of this State, but the statutes give him 
no other authority in this connection, and explicitly state that 
chattel mortgages must be ‘‘ acknowledged before a justice of 
the peace,” and what is more the justice must make a memo- 
randum of the article or articles covered by said mortgage on 
his docket or it is invalid. A case of this kind was actually 
tried and lost in St. Louis, Mo., not so very long ago, but 
judgment was secured and collected against the justice who 
was remiss in his duty. As a matter of fact, if Commissioner 
Hoyne had any authority he would get all the piano business 
dead certain, for the boys are just hoping and praying for re- 
lief from so-called justice shops. 
* = * 

After all there is only one thing for the piano trade to do 
-—grin and bear it till next winter. Get together and hire a 
lawyer to draft a bill that will give you relief ; do away entirely 
with recording and acknowledging, if you can; get the fur- 
niture dealers to join you, and push it through the Legislature, 
Certainly some such movement will come up next winter, and 
a plain statement of the exigencies of the case will impress 
even legislators with the necessity of relief. 

*.* 

In this connection it may not be entirely out of place to 
give a few Illinois legal facts for the benefit of the trade. 
Chattel mortgages cannot be made for longer than two years, 
as against third parties, and can be renewed only by affidavit 
setting forth interest of mortgager. A new mortgage can be 
drawn, however. Foreclosure must be made within 24 hours 
after mortgage becomes due. The legal rate of interest in 
this State is 6 per cent., but 8 per cent. may be agreed upon. 


knowledged, recorded or not. On the strength of this last 
clause many sales on time payments are made by piano deal- 
ers to first-class parties, or even those not so rated financially 
but in whom they have confidence ; but sure enough people 
are intent on the letter of the law. In lawsuits the suit must 
be in defendant’s county, but where there is more than one 
defendant the suit against all may be commenced any 
Non-resident plaintiffs must give 


In 
county where one resides. 
bonds for In regard to bankable paper, in order to 
hold the indorser, due diligence by suit or otherwise against 
the maker is necessary, unless said suit would have been un- 
availing or the maker be out of the State at time such note is due, 


costs. 


In order to hold a guarantor of a note suit against the maker is 
not necessary. Civil actions on unwritten contracts, awards 
of arbitration, damages to real or personal property or the 
recovery thereof, five years is limitation ; on written contracts, 
leases, &c., 10 years. 


i 
* 


* 
Acknowledg- 
clerk, 


of 


Indiana has the best chattel mortgage law. 
ments within the State may be made before judge 
auditor, clerk of court of record, notary public, mayor 
city or United States commissioner, making it easy for a no- 
tary to do all work. They must be recorded within ro days, 


and that’s all, * * 


* 
Iowa is in the same category as Indiana. In Kansas a late 
law is in force; immediate record or actual possession by 
mortgagee. Mortgages expire in one year or must be re- 
newed by affidavit showing interest, filed during last 30 days. 
In exempt property husband and wife must join and in the 
list of hold prominent 


mu tnstrument. 1 a 
position. 


exemptions 


* 
“ 


7 


We shall be pleased to answer any lega! questions our read- 


ers may propouogd and later on will submit a draft of a bill 
covering the exigencies and necessities of the trade. 
A Treasure’s Long Journey. 
UR esteemed contemporary the Waltham 
(Mass.) ‘* Tr:bune ” is responsible for the following beauti- 


ful and touching story, It is well calculated to bring tears—of 
laughter—to the eyes of anyone who knows the true inward- 
ness of the transaction: 


In the hall of St. Joseph's parochial school is a piano with a history, differ- 
ing materially from those of musical instruments usually chosen as fit subjects 
for description, from the fact that it is not an old but rather a new instru- 
ment, and that its history, although it covers but a brief period of time, 1s of 
such a nature as to place the instrument in question in the very front rank, 
as being one of the most perfect of its kind, in fact superb in every detail 
The story of this piano and of the way in which Father Brosnahan a 
quired it for the school is decidedly interesting. It was made by the Henry 
F. Miller Piano Company, of Boston, and is designated a “ Miller Artist's 
Grand,” and is designed to be by its makers the very acme of all that is best 





in style, tone and finish, in fact, as good an instrument as can possibly be pr 


duced, Father Brosnahan was contemplatiug the purchase of a piano f 
parochial school, and wished to obtain one of unquestioned excellence, kr 
ing that the best obtainable was needed to give satisfactory and lasting 
service. 


Knowing what he desired, Mrs, G. A, Warren, the local r 


W 


epresentative of 
the Miller piano, set out to find an instrument that would meet the demand 
in every particular, and was fortunate enough to discover the subject of this 
article just as it had been placed instock, fresh from the factory. 

The piano was of course for sale, but the firm had not intended disposing 
of it just then, having in fact decided to use it for a time owing to its rare ex- 
cellence in tone, but the time was ripe; the school needed just such an in- 
strument beyond all others, and the reverend gentleman consummated its 
purchase. There was one difficulty, however, and that was that the firm 
had partially agreed to allow the use of the piano at the annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association which was to be held in Philadelphia 
An arrangement was made, however, by which the piano was brought tw 
Joseph's 
Of 


this city and was used during the graduating exercises at St. 
school, after which it was sent on its long journey to Philadelphia 
course the greatest of care was taken that the treasure receive no injury, 
and it made the trip, to and return, without mishap. 

For the sake of enlightening Father Brosnahan and the 
editor of the Waltham ‘‘ Tribune”’ we will tell them that the 
probable reason why the Millers were obliged to use this grand 
back and forth was that they had no other to send to Phila- 
delphia in its place. The Henry F. Miller Piano Com- 
pany don’t have enough sale for their grands to warrant them 
in investing money in their production and then to carry them 
in stock. So when they were good enough to “‘ partially agree’ 
to allow its use atthe M. T. N. A. meeting and at the same 
time saw a prospect of selling it to the confiding Father Bros- 
nahan they resorted to the clever device of making it do service 
at both places. We are awfully, awfully glad, however, to 
know that “ the treasure received no injury on its long journey” 
from Waltham to Philadelphia. 








—Mr. Theodore Silkman, of H. D. Pease & Co., who is 
the manager of the business department, has been so success- 
ful in pushing the business since he has had control that the 
capacity of the factory will be tested to its utmost in filling the 
orders during the next few months. 

—Adam Schaaf, of Chicago, has just rounded off his East- 
ern trip by giving Messrs. Vose & Sons, of Boston, one of 
the largest orders for pianos ever left with a piano manufac- 
turer. It was a dandy. 

—Mr. Henry Behning, Sr., a leading member of Alexander 
Hamilton Post G. A. R., is at the great encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Potomac, at Milwaukee, this week. Mr. 
Behning and Mr. William Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, are old and 
tried friends and will act as companions to each other during 


the camp fires. After the encampment Mr. Behning will take 








pianos being household furniture is almost indisputable. It 





As between parties a chattel mortgage is good whether ac- 


a business run in the Northwest. 
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CARE OF PIANOS. 


Hiints to Furchasers and 
Hiousekeepers 


Elements and Forees Destructive to the Piano. 


ke Switrn AMERICAN ORGAN PIANO COMPANY. 


AND 


AMPNESS 
is the great arch enemy of a superb piano, and as 
No matter how 


prolonged or short and exces- 
ve 
estructive agent, save fire, has no equal. 
rfect its construction, or how choice and costly the material, 
piano when exposed to this combative element will invari- 
ibly succumb to its devastating power, and will thereby be 
horn of all that characterized it as a choice or first-class in- 
trument 
Many persons in the rural districts, after a purchase, place 
in the parlor, or ‘‘ best room,” which is seldom 


ert 


piano 


heated, and, as a consequence, the newly purchased instru- 


(unintentionally) subjected to a severe and most trying 


enti 


utmospherical ordeal, 


The piano thus exposed gathers to 
self moisture, or dampness, by the slow process of absorp- 
n. Simultaneously with this process there follows a gradual 
leterioration of its musical or tone qualities, together with a 
general demoralization of the working parts of the ‘‘ action” 
and keyboard 

What is termed the action is placed at the rear and over the end 
f the 


elicate pivoted pieces of wood arranged connectedly and con- 


keys. This (action) is composed of numerous small and 


These ure termed flanges, hammers 


seiy 


vith 
W 


nm perfect order 


stems and tiny wire springs attached, dampers, back 


ted 


ities with a correspondingly free and elastic touch. 


martingales, jacks, &c., and they are so finely regu- 


and accurately adjusted as to insure perfect repeating 


It will be readily perceived that any displacement or dis- 
irrangement, however slight, of so finely an adjusted piece 
mechanism must prove disastrous to conditions where 
ipidity of movement is the desideratum. And so when- 


ever these delicate little pieces of wood become per- 


they undergo a change or modification in their relative 


ss 


earing and position to each other—the pivoted joints and 


swollen and tightened. This results in 


ng recome 


eased friction, with an added fractional length and width, 


other parts are similarly affected. These adverse con- 


ause the hammers to move sluggishly; the keys, when 


" pulated (some of them) stick or stay down, while the 
ick catch” holds the hammers against the strings, thereby 
roducing a thud or blocking sound, One of the most im- 


ortant factors of tone is the sounding board; this becomes 


ill and heavy, thereby losing much of its resonance, and, as 


i consequence, the instrument its “singing quality” and 


sparkling character In fact, what was once a magnificent in- 
trument, delighting even the most fastidious and fully satis- 
lying its 


owner, has now lust its charm and potency to attract, 


while misgivings, dissatisfaction and distrust follow the work 
{ demoralization and devastation. 
Phi the 


s is 


history of many superb pianos, and the sequel, 


ir as the maker is concerned, is that his production re- 


ves severe and undeserved criticism through misapprehen- 
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sion and a lack of knowledge of the subtle laws of atmospheri- 
cal change. 

The preservation of a piano is a subject that may be very 
concisely expressed, and so simplified as to be made obvious 
to every possessor of an instrument. 

Never place the piano in the parlor or any unused room, if 
damp or seldom heated, but in the ‘‘ living” or sitting room 
give it an appropriate niche, where it may be a ‘‘thing of 
beauty and a joy” for every day; because in such rooms are 
generally found all the elements needful for its preservation 
as well as conditions favorable to its resonant properties. 

This of course is not applicable to houses heated through- 
out, and where an even temperature is maintained ; but, in 
either case, the instrument should be as far removed from 
stove or register as the circumstances will allow, that the 
injurious influence likewise of intense heat may also be 
avoided. 

As the felt and cloth used in the construction of a piano 
may become the prey of moths, some well-known antidote for 
the same should be given a place in some corner of the case. 


CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 











Curcaco Orrice Musicat Courigr, } 

148 STATE-ST., > 

Cuicaco, August 24, 1889. i] 
HE old square piano is gradually but surely 
getting onits last legsin this market. Dealers are finding 
it harder and harder to dispose of them; nobody wants them 
and those who have them are more and more anxious to ex- 
change them for uprights, and dealers who feel themselves 
count them as of little value or as verita- 
ble white elephants. There is, once in a while a 
party to be met who still thinks the square piano is the thing 
and you will hear him or her defending their position by 


obliged to take them 
however, 


tember I, at g22 Walnut-st. The only line of goods will be 
pianos and organs, and so far the only instruments determined 
upon are the Chickering, Miller and New England pianos. 

Mr. Wm. L. Bush, of Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co., is tak- 
ing a Western tour on behalf of the house. This house, as 
well as the other Chicago makers, are unable to meet the de- 
| mand for their instruments, and we hear of an Eastern party 
in town looking up the field with the view of locating. Every 
manufacturer in the city will heartily welcome any new comer, 
and it’s almost a certainty of being a success, providing the 
concern has the knowledge to produce and the necessary capi - 
tal to back them. 

During the absence of Mr. J. V. Steger in the East, Mr. S. 
R. Harcourt has charge of the warerooms. Mr. Harcourt is 
one of the brightest of the young salesmen of the city, and 
has a goodly number of followers among the teachers who 
make a business of selling on commission. 

This reminds us of a rumor which prevails in this city rela- 
tive to acertain salaried salesman and one of the commission 
fiends who is working for the same house. The story is that 
the names of callers are furnished to the commission salesman 
by the regular salesman, who upon accomplishing the sale 
divides commission with the aforesaid floor salesman. This 
would be interesting reading matter to certain parties if the 
names were mentioned. 





e Cat Out of the Bag. 





Mr. Bacon Lets th 


Editors Musical Courier : 

OO much space in your valuable journal has 

been already devoted to my communications, but the so- 

called Bacon “pleasantries and playful allusions” recently 
published by a certain trade editor seem to us personal abuse, 
and as such demand notice. What means it that a suggestion 
from us should so excite this would-be critic ? 
Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 


Upon what meat does this our Casar feed 
That he is grown so great? 





simply remarking in reply to your arguments: ‘‘ Oh, yes, I 
know the upright is the most fashionable.” It is certainly , 
strange how long it takes some people to recognize an im- | 


provement, but these few exceptions that we speak of will | 





ed with moisture, or subjected to long continued damp- 


in- | 


have little effect on the fiat which has gone forth that square 
pianos will ere long be looked upon as only fit for a reminder | 


of past usefulness. 
Frank W. Gracie, bookkeeper for John C. Ellis, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is reported to be a defaulter to something like a 


couple of thousand dollars, 

Mr. George Schleiffarth is reported to have accepted a po- 
sition with the Schomacker Piano Company and will begin 
with them on September I in the newly established branch in 
this city. 

Mr. Henry Detmer, the agent for the Lindeman and Starr 
pianos, is talking strongly of removing from his present quar- 
ters on the West Side to a South Side location. 

Mr. Ben. Starr, the popular manufacturer, of Richmond, 
Ind., is expected in Chicago to-day. 

Mr. Melville Clark, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, | 
has just returned from a three weeks’ vacation, and Mr. E. H. 
Story is now away on his, accompanied by his father. The 
beautiful new style cases of the Story & Clark Company are 
taking wel! with the trade, and Mr. Clark says his only regret 
is in not being able to fill orders more promptly. 

Mr. J. A. Ryan, formerly with Messrs. Conover Brothers, in 
Kansas City, is in the city looking at the goods Chicago has 
Mr. Ryan will open a store in Kansas City on Sep- 


} 
to offer. 


| importunate solicitations for an advertisement. 


| ever since. 


| manship. 


It must be Bacon! He acknowledges that ‘‘he has no 
antipathy to it.” But we advise him to let it alone, as he has 
already found it difficult to digest. 

En passant, the account of the editor’s pedigree may be 
of interest to his immediate friends, but has no bearing upon 
the point at issue. Courtesy is the duty of all, whether Jew, 
Mohamedan or Christian. 

To our friends of the piano trade I would state that this is 
a case of rank personal abuse, pure and unadulterated. 
Shortly before the “‘ piano dinner ” I deciined his repeated and 
He failed to 
extort an ‘‘ ad,” from me, and now he seeks revenge, and has 
I believe, as a free American citizen, I am enti- 
tled to select those mediums for advertising my business which 
I deem best. If he has, ‘‘with alittle gratuitous printer's ink, 
awakened me from my slumbers and discovered me to the 
present generation, like some geological toad brought to light 


| after centuries by a miner’s blast,” let him remember that 


dynamite blast sometimes injures the hand that uses it. 
We have not been asleep. We have been very busy and 
are getting up new stock. We have at our factory, I9 and 21 
West Twenty-second-st., a fine assortment of uprights, both 
large and small size, which are of exquisite tone and work- 
My son, W. P. H. Bacon, who is spending a short 
vacation at Nantucket, will soon visit the New England trade, 
and 1 bespeak for him their liberal patronage. 
FRANCIS Bacon. 


the 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 





ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PLANO CO. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 


THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO. 


A PIANO THAT EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE. 


Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 
Tone, Reasonable in Price, Fully Warranted. 





Analy ti Diinbiily to oes 

SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 

PETER DUFFY, President. 

Factory: East 134th Street, bet. Lincoln and Alexander Aves, 
NEW YToRKEZ. 





| 


INCORPORATED 1885. 


PA. 


KELLMER 


PIANO @ ORGAN WORKS, 








&@™ For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 
Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth es 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES; 
125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 








121, 123, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, | 


4+NEW + YORK. t+ 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 





Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 














SESTABLISHED. 1853. 
é r eres hd ee 


oe 
2. 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


SF ; ~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
? BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





RAILROAD. 





BACON 


| eteRAVEN 














GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Kxhibtion, 076. for Sereagete and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smocth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 224 St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIE, PA. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


8 5 ATION OF 


Corral jen 
aN) EXPERIENCE oF 


ANY ce — 
IN By 


UNE SUAL LED FO 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


esr 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 





JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 


125 to 135 Raymond St., | 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 










the Manufactory 


to 


171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


munications 


comm 
Brooklyn 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
I ii n 1 


210 State Street. | 1 


Hatt, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 


TAT 


Wt 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapeury Music 








L. 0, HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


‘4 CHURCH and CHAPEL 
ige pie i‘ 
jeer), — ORGANS, 
260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


ABAEAVES BROS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 











CHIC AGO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Company. 
New York, August 23, 1889. 
desire to announce to our patrons and 


W° 
the 


trade generally through THe Musicat Cov- 
ATER that we have this week moved into our new fac- 
tory, East 134th-st., between Lincoln and Alexander avenues, 


New York, where we will have much larger facilities than in 
our former factory on West Fortieth-st. We expect to be able 
to resume shipping early next week. 

We wish on this occasion to thank our patrons and the trade 
and especially the music trade press for past favors, and we 
shall do our utmost to merit a continuance of their good will 
and support. 

We are gratified to be in a position to announce also that the 
Schubert piano has achieved a large measure of success and a 
widespread popularity beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and we shall use our best efforts to make it even more 
Very respectfully yours, 

SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 
Peter Duffy, Pres. 


worthy of public favor, 


The Trade. 
The successor to W. C. Burgess, of Auburn, 
Mr. Burgess is selling 


in the mu- 
sical merchandise line is T, J, Butler. 
pianos for Wegman & Co., of Auburn. 

wake 


‘* Republican,” ** 


Hughes, a dude piano agent,” says the Maysville 
(Ky was sent from Owensboro to the peni- 
tentiary for five years for forging names of customers to du- 
plicate notes, the originals having been paid.” 

rhe made by the B. Shoninger Company with 
Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, by which the latter firm are 
to control the Shoninger piano in New England outside of 
Connecticut, is of vast importance to both firms, as it signifies 


deal 


a larger output of Shoninger pianos than heretofore and the 
handling of a new line of pianos by the Ditson Company. 

—The telegraph this morning tells of the disappearance 
from Birmingham, Ala., of J. F. Schillio, a music dealer, after 
a Star career of one month. According to the dispatch Schil- 
lio got quite heavily in debt by neglecting to pay all bills, and 
among his creditors were some St. Louis and Cincinnati musi- 
cians, who were taken to Birmingham by Schillio and lett 
stranded.—St. Louis ‘‘ Post Dispatch.” 

—In answer to a correspondent we would say that the var- 
nish manufacturing establishment of Hastings & Winslow is 
located at Montclair, N. J. The firm supplies varnish to some 
of the largest piano manufacturing concerns in the country, 
and those who have used these varnishes for years are satisfied 
with them and continue to order them. 





—R. C, Burton, who had a music storevat’ Herkimer Ny Y., 
has closed out. 

—In the Brooklyn news of the New York “ Morning Jour- 
nal” of the 22d we read the following; 


All yesterday multitudes stood before the show window of 
the piano warehouse of Goetz & Co., Nos. 81 and 83 Court- 


=WE HAVE STARTED = 


The Manufacture of PIANOS at 
WATERLOO, N. Y. 


st., Brooklyn, attracted by an object that awakened both | 


sympathy and curiosity. 
It was a piano which had been picked up from the ruins of 


First Specimens ready in about a month. 


a 5 
Johnstown after the flood. The owner was.not known, and it | 


was forwarded to the makers, Ernest Gabler & Co., New 
York, whose names still appeared om the front. 

The action rail of the piano is intact, but the hammers are 
gone, though the strings are nearly perfect. The ivory is 
washed off the keys, which are covered with mud and uneven, 
aud make it a touching looking relic of the terrible disaster 
which wrecked an entire city and cost so many lives. 

AN TED—Geood retail salesman for small musical instru- 
ments. Prefer one competent to take charge of a 
stock. Address *‘ Banjo,” care MusicaL Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—An organ action maker, who also under- 
stands how to make stop actions and fly finishing. 
Address “‘ Organ,” care of THe MusicaL Courigr, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—An experienced bellyman and finisher for a 
piano factory in New York State. Employment 
guaranteed to a good man. Address ‘‘L.,” care of THE Musi- 
CAL CouRIER, 25-East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
Poe WANTED—As traveler for piano factory by 
an experienced and successful factory salesman of wide 
trade and territory acquaintance—steady in habits, a hard 
worker and capable of handling any trade, Address 
‘* Traveler,” care of THE Musicat Courter, 25 East Four- 
teenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—A competent piano salesman capable of be- 
coming acquainted with and selling pianos among the 
large numbers of buyers and traveling men for houses in all 
lines, who are in the city at this time of the year. He can 
make special prices to them, and we will give a three months 
engagement on salary and commission to the proper party. 
Address, DRUMMERS, care of THE Musicat Courier. 
ANTED—Dealers within a radius of 150 miles of New 
York or Philadelphia to send me a list of second-hand 
square pianos they are willing to sell at reduced prices. Will 
take all I can get of 7 and 7% octaves, and will also buy 
squares that are out of condition. Send full particulars, 
name, number, condition, number of octaves, but do not 
bother about stencil pianos, as I would not purchase any but 
old legitimate squares, no matter how obscure the maker. 
Address, ‘‘ Square,” care of THe Musical Courter, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 





WATERLOO ORCAN CO. 


— 





pts of competitors to copy 


Separable Organs. 
- —~\_ Why do they do it? 





+ + « Watch the awkward attem 


F. & V. Electric, also Automatic 


Because the F. & V. Organ Co. are the 
most progressive in the business, and cs 
they lead, their competitors have nothing 
to do but to follow. 

HEADQUARTERS, 
DETROIT, MICH, 





=e 








He 


BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED A — 


OLD MBDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


—AT THE—— 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who 
represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELBOURNE, February 19, 1889 





. 
| must compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate ; they are 
in as perfect condition as when they left the factory, and they have been more exposed than 
any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many oi the other Pianos and Organs are 


much the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia, 


WAREROOMS: 


My place in 


the Exhibition was right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corru- 
gated iron and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof of the building all the afternoon, 
and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on 
the Pianos, FACTORY: 


-BEHR BROS. & CO., 


15 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 
1229 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, | 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 


ome” PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., scaryoc nm, sonst Pate 0 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 
000 MADE 


AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices. Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonabie. FREE. ° 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC DEALERS. 
00 be 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 50, 








Tease 





would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and 
imprint, in any quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses 
in the country with imprinted books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars 


to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 











FAZELTON 








BROTHERS, 








=> ==— APPEAL 


TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, +> 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRK 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarco, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. (.; State 
and Jacksen Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTEs. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 





nearly fifty ‘ow and upon their excellence alone 

have attained an ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE INSTRUMENTS. 

Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 

Teuch, Workmanship and ity. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space. Washington. D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


IVERS3P ON Elegance of Finish 
P [ANOS Thoroughness of Construction 


WAREROOMS: FACTORIES: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 








— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
&@™ CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CoE IECAGO. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIaAXwos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 








CHE WHOLESALE TxAvse WILL DO WaLL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK- 
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ne 00 STOKE ARTIN GUITARS ita tumi 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
12” NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the -best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dr GONT, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J] LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 





dee 


es, but also in Europe. 





m it unnecessary to do so, as the public is wetl aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 





Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMAN & (0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PP OUR << 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


rw” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


** SMITH 


American Organ and Piano 
- 08,~* 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


{ Kansas City, Mo. 


BRANCH HOUSES: ) | ondon, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


urge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 











‘BACK 


Ks ANICH 


Grand. Square and Upright 


‘(PIANOS 
( 
tPIANOS.> 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


&a7~ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO.., 





DETROIT, MICH. 





OUDHNDPR 





FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acants Wantep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
iano in America. [§23~ Sena for Catalogue. 





N, B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughlv 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 


The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
CONN. 


Ees Ee x, 


TV ORYTON, CONN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 











HIGHEST AWAKD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 
— WAREROOMS; -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
— 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


pimee THE A. B. CHASE CO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 




















SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DUBABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


NITED STATES ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOMWD ec CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cc. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
= PARIS AND NEW YORK. 

R Particulars on application to 
Z WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
oo 80 te Ceca “{{ «= 26 Warren St., New York. 











Between 22d and 23d Sts., 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr wayne orcan co, 





~w# IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and Movember, 1875, and our Upeights | pare our patent metallig 

* action —- § in one plese, "patented —y Fe arch, 1878, which hap 
them y ju 








v 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


STECK 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


PIANOS. * 


FICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUCCA—"“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of 


Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 


NEW YORK. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. - 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, 

parr St. George’s Ch., 
a St. Paul’s Ch, 

Fifth Avenue Pres. 

wy. Brooklyn Tab 

code ¢ * Firs t Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3} 7 & Ch. 
3 : or ist Ch. 








W STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


pPrawos. 


Fectery por aie, 338 and 340 East rast Slet § Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED 3Y 


Ge. EP. BN T 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
ey SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 














The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


euaar 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. SATALOOER, &c,, FREE. 


i MILLER _— CO., Lebanon, Pa. J 


CONOVER BROS. C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


vnc PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
ag King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streiezki, 

E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEw Tonk. 


Ta F, KRAEMER & CO., 


Piano Stools and Covers, 
Music Racks, 
Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 
and Scarfs, 
Portieres, Art Embroideries 
and Artists’ Busts, 
Flags and Banners 
for Musical Societies, 





Importers and Jobbers of 


I SILK PLUSHES. 


Sole Agents for the United States 
for the celebrated 


SYMPHONIUMS. 


Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK, 


FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Always Lowest Prices. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 











ee —. Terms and Prices to 











E5. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


MANUFACTURERS OF et 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 

















THE MUSIOAL OCOURIER. 








STE INWAY 





Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE. 


St. Pauli, Newe Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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BRIGGS. 





NE@M YORK AGENCY: C. H. DI 


- [ame] 


BRIGGS. 





C.C. BRIGGS 





m (ime) x 


BRIGGS. 


; ae 
BRIGGS. 


a 








& CO 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
e b ] —; 


TSON & CO., 867 BROADQOAY. 





FELT AND SOUNDING FACTORIES AND 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCQUE. 


HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


| 


fi 
ii ( 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





‘BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand ~iance 
(fee. 





3 WEST 14:h ST. 
Wh | WNNEW YORK 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 








UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CC., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in thei r new Factory, are prepared 


to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
5 for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BENT PIANOS, :2ss2""= 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, cant 500 
te 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 








Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideratiun. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 








